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HISTORY 


og Of the USE of e | 
LL UF FF RRM 
ASIA and in EUROPE 


HE Kingdom of Temen in Arabia Felix being 
| man the only Country that produces Coffee in any 
plenty, it is no wonder that the Uſe of it was 
BR Re known there and in other Eaſtern Parts, before 
tit was ſo much as heard of in Europe: Neither | 
— sc it more ſurprizing, when we conſider the 4 
Diſcouragement of Learning for many Ages paſt, through the 
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little elſe neceſſary than barely to ſer them down, and leave them 
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87 
to the Reflections of the Reader. The moſt common Opi- 
© nion, ſays he, is, that Coffee has not been known in the 
© World above two hundred Yeats, which is ſo much the more 
< probable, in that we find it no where mention d either in the 
© Greek or Latin Authors. I ſhould therefore undoubtedly be of 
© the ſame mind, did not the Juris and Arabians, whom I have 
© ralk'd to about this Matter, abſolutely reject it. As they are 
| pr that they never were without the Uſe of Tobacco, 
© lo they believe wg: have drank Coffee in all Ages. I own I 
never could hear them give any other Reaſon for this Aſſertion, 
but that it is a Cuſtom of which they do not know the be- 
ginning ; an Argument which, tho' it be not altogether deciſive, 
yet ought not altogether to be deſpis d: It is indeed a great Pre- 
ſumption againſt the Antiquity of a Cuſtom, that we find no 
Footſteps of it in ancient Monuments; but ſtill it is no ſmall 
Argument againſt the Novelty of it, that the time and manner 
of its beginning cannot be aſſign d. 

© Tho' the Ule of Coffee 3 be unknown to both Greciaut 
and Romans, it will not from thence follow, that it was fo all 
over the World. The Arabians were, during theſe times, lit- 
tle better than Savages and Barbarians, and therefore it was very 
unlikely that the polite Greeks and Romans ſhould think of in- 
qui into the Liquors they us d, much leſs of botrowing one 
from them which every body has an Averſion to at firſt drink- 
ing, and to the bitter Taſte of which long Cuſtom only recon- 
ciles them. But it is nevertheleſs very Re to conceive how, in 
proceſs of time, Coffee came to ſpread all over the Eaſt. The 
Atabians having by Mahomet and the Alcoran made themſelves 
Maſters of both Aſia and Africa, were then in a Condition to 
* eſtabliſh all their Cuſtoms, and among the reſt chat of drinking 
Coffee, ſo univerſal among themſelves : And as their Religion 
did not allow them the Uſe of Wine and other wal Li- 

quors, nothing could have been thought of ſo proper for their 
Purpoſe as Co ee. 5 og, 555 
© It is in vain to object here upon the Authority of ſome French 
Writers, that Coffee has not 5 known in Turkey above two 
hundred Years ; for in the firſt place I deny the Fact on the 
Authority of the Turks themſelves 3 and in the next place Coffee 
might be in uſe among the Fg yptians and other Eaſtern People, 
without being known to the Greeks, whoſe Enmity to the Sa- 
© racens Was too great, for them to learn any of their Cuſtoms : 
No the Greek Empire ſubſiſted to the Year 145 3, 22 till 
A "I Pl Ek, 
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* then, theſe were the only People of the Eaſt with which tlie 
© Weſtern Nations had any manner of Intercourſe. » 
© There is another Objection which is harder to anſwer, and 
that is how the Uſe of Coffee ſhould not have remain'd in Spain, 
had it ever been there in the time of the Moors. As to this I 
< can only ſay, that the beſt Cuſtoms may be loſt ; and as we 
© {ce that even at this day the Spaniards drink but little Coffee, 
© they were probably at no great pains to continue the Uſe of it, 
after the Movys were expell d, as being a Liquor they were not 
© The Spaniards fay of their Chocolate, that it was the red 
© Pottage for which Eſau ſold his Birth- right to Jacob; but as 
© the Learned are agreed, that this Pottage was made of a kind 
of Lentils, I think it ought rather to be call'd a Diſh of Coffee; 
© than any thing elſe. The roaſted Grain mentioned in the Book 
of Ruth, and which Boos order d to be given her, was undoubt- 
« edly roaſted Coffee- Berries; for what other Grain could be pre- 
par d in that manner either to be eaten or drank 2 And if we 
< add, that this happen d in or very near the Place where Coffee 
3 grows, the Conjecture I here make will appear beyond 
« diſpute.” x 55S 
Thus far M. Du Mont, and by the ſame way of reaſoning he 
might have prov'd, that Coffee was the firſt thing Adam drank 
after his Creation, and that the firſt Coffee-Trees were planted 
in the Garden of Eden. The Turks and Arabians, upon whoſe 
Informations he here builds ſo much, can be no other than ſuch 
Stragglers as he pick d up at the Hague, where theſe Voyages were 
written, without the Compiler's having ever been in the Lewanr. 
Petrus de Valle, the famous Italian Traveller, is inclin'd to 
carry the Knowledge of Coffee as far back as the Trojan. War, 
and according to him the fair Helen with the other Ladies of Pri- 
amuss Court, uſed ſometimes to drown the Thoughts of the Ca- 
lamities ſhe had brought upon her Family and Country, in a Pot 
of Coffee. Were it the Cuſtom now a- days, ſays he, to mix 
< Coffee with Wine as is done with Water, I ſhould fancy chat ir 
might be the Nepenthe mentioned in Homer, which that Poet 
tells us Helen had brought to her from Egypt, ſince it is certain 
that Coffee comes to Chnſtantinople from that Country; and as 
the Nepenthe was uſed to footh uneaſy Cares, and divert the 
tireſome Hours ; ſo is Coffee an Entertainment and agreeable 
Paſtime for the Turks : It refreſhes their Spirits, enlivens their 
Converſation, and makes the Time fly away pleaſantly. hy 
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© word, it makes them forget their Sorrows and Anxieties, which 
is the very Quality that Homer aſcribes to his Nepenthe, 
Such Reaſonings as theſe hardly deſerve a ſerious Anſwer, but 
as M. du Four has thought it worth while to mention this Paſſage 
of de la Valle, I ſhall be at the trouble of tranſlating what he has 
ſaid. © This Virtue of Coffee, ſays he, that it keeps People 
© long awake, ſhews how ill-grounded was Pietro de la Valles 
Conjecture about it. Two Reaſons prove infallibly that he 
© was miſtaken : firſt, becauſe Coffee mix'd with Wine would 
© make a very diſagreeable Liquor, and, ſecondly, becauſe Homer 
© ſuppoſes the Nepenthe to be a Narcotick Plant, whereas Coffee 
prevents Sleep, and would do that ſtill more, if aſſiſted by 
Ba { | £35, 
The Commentators of Homer have not forgot the Nepenthe, 
and we have likewiſe a poſthumous Treatiſe of M. Petit about it 
publiſhed by Grevius in 1689, which the curious Reader may 
conſult. 1 „„ e £ 
This Whim of de la Valle is not more ridiculous than that of 
Paſchius, who pretends that Coffee made part of the Preſent which 
Abigail offer d David to appeaſe his juſt Reſentment againſt her 
Husband Nabal, as we have it 1 Kings, c. xxv. 5 
Sandys in his Travels, and after him Howel, and ſeveral others, 
tell us, that Coffee was the Jus Nigrum or Black Broth of the 
Lacedemonians. The only Foundation they go upon is the Co- 
Jour, which at any rate would be a very weak Argument, but 
will be found ſtill more ſo, when it is conſider'd, that, accordin 
to Julius Pollux, the Jus Nigrum was eaten, not drank e wiaas 
© αννE H (wpeg Ded prey ws £71 mov To £950un,” the Black Broth 
is an Eatable chiefly in uſe among the Lacedemonians, Onomaſt. 
Lib. 6. c. 10. Dr. Mundy adds Rabe from this Author, that 
the Jus Nigrum was made with Blood; but there is no ſuch thing 
in Pollux, theſe Words «5: 9 vs aiparia not being meant of 
that, but of ſome other ſort of Food. What this Jus Nigrum 
really was, I believe it is now impoſſible to tell; but ſince I 
have mention d Dr. Mundy, I ſhall add his Opinion about it, 
namely, that it is the ſame kind of Food that we find ſometimes 
call d Hypoſphagma, which was made of Kids Blood boil'd with 
new Wine, Cheeſe, Vinegar, and Herbs. N 5 
All theſe Conjectures about Coffee relate to the time in which 
the Authors of them ſuppoſe that it was already known in the 
World, but they are intirely ſilent about the Means by which it 
was firſt diſcover d. Concerning this I find. nothing ſaid by any 
Author before Baneſius. But as he has neither mention'd the 
4 | Time, 
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Time, nor the Authority on which his Story is built, it may juſtly 
be call'd the ſecond Part of the fabulous Hiſtory of Coffee. Af- 
ter having obſerv'd in general how many excellent Medicines have 
been found out by chance; ſuch as the Uſe of the Diffawnus for 
drawing out Arrows, firſt taught by Deer; the Virtues of Ce- 
landine for Weakneſſes in the Eyes, which we owe to the Swal- 
lows ; of Ivy, to the wild Boar; of Rue, to the Weaſel ; of 
wild Marjoram, to the Stork: That the Hippotamus firſt ſhew d 
us the Operation and Uſe of letting blood, the Ibis that of 
Clyſters, and ſuch like: He begs leave to tell the Cardinal de 
Comitibus, to whom his Treatiſe on Coffee is addrefs'd in form of 
a Letter, that this Liquor was as much a Proof of fortuitous Ex- 
perience, as any of thoſe mention'd : And this, he is confident, 
will appear by the following Narrative. V 
A certain Perſon who look'd after Camels or Goats as 
© others report, which laſt is the common Tradition among the 
© People of the Eaſt, complain'd to the Religious of a neighbour- 
ing Monaſtery in the Kingdom of Ayaman, that his Herds. 
twice or thrice a Week not only kept awake all the Night long, 
bur ſpent it in frisking and dancing in an unuſual manner. 
The Prior of the Monaſtery, led by his Curioſity to weigh this 
Matter ſeriouſly, concluded this muſt happen from what theſe 
Creatures fed upon. Marking therefore diligently that very 
Night, in Company with one of his Monks, the Place where 
the Goats, or Camels, paſturd when they danc'd, he found 
there certain Shrubs or Buſhes, on the Fruit, or rather Berries 
of which they fed. He refoly'd to try the Virtues of theſe 
berries himſelf, and accordingly boiling them in Water, and 
drinking the Liquor, he found by Experience that it kept him 
awake in the Night. Ever afterwards he enjoin'd the daily Uſe 
of it to his Monks which, by keeping them from Sleep, made 
them more readily and ſurely attend the Devotions that they 
were obliged to perform in the Night- time. The longer they 
continued to uſe it, the more they experienced its wholeſome 
Effects, and how much it every way conduced to keep them in 
perfect Health; and by this means it came to be in requeſt 
throughout that whole Kingdom: and in progreſs of time, 
other Nations and Provinces of the Eaſt fell into the Uſe of it. 
© Thus, by a meer Accident, continues Baneſius, and the wan» 
« derful Providence of the Almighty, the Fame of its Whole- 
< ſomenels ſpread itſelf more and mare, even to the Weſtern Parts, 
© more eſpecially thoſe of Europe. The Iuris themſelves are wont 
© to own, that theſe Monks were the Inventors of this Lauer 
N C and 
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© and that they had the firſt hint of it from Goats and Camels ; 
and for this Reaſon, in token of their Gratitude, when they fill 
out this Liquor to thoſe that buy it of them, they are uſed to 
pray in ſett Forms of Oraiſons for Sciadli and Adrus, which 
they believe were the Names of the Prior and his Com- 
panion. . 
This Story carries in every Particular of it too great an Air of 
Fable to be in the leaſt depended on; and they who are acquainted 
with the Nature of Vulgar Traditions, eſpecially thoſe of the 
Eaſtern Nations, will eaſily imagine that it can receive but a very 
{mall degree of Credibility from thence, let them be never ſo com- 
mon or univerſal ; which is more than can be ſaid of this, ſince 
no Writer, that I can find, has mentioned it, except Baneſius, 
and thoſe that copy d it from him. 5 
Among the reſt, Sir Thomas Pope Blount has vary d ſome part 
of Baneſius's Story in a very diverting manner, which I cannot 
help ſetting down: © The Prior, ſays he, believing from what 
© he had ſeen of the Goats, that this muſt proceed from their 
* licking up the Berries that fell from theſe Trees, to fatisfy his 
Curioſity further, try'd the Experiment upon another ſort of 
© Beaſt, a ſleepy heavy-headed Monk, whom he often ply'd with 
c 
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this ſort of Liquor ; and in a ſhort time, as the Story goes, it 
had ſuch a wonderful Effect upon him, that it quite alter'd his 
Conſtitution, and he afterwards became more quick, brisk, and 
airy than generally that ſort of Cattle are.. 
I cannot conceive how M. du Four, who was certainly a Man 
of good Judgment, ſhould give into ſo groundleſs a Fiction in ſo 

| ſerious a manner. He not only adopts Banefius's Story without 
reſerve, bur is at pains to introduce it by a very formal Preamble, 
nab. 8 
There is no room to doubt, but that when God at the be- 
c ginning of all things commanded the Earth to bring forth 
Herbs and Trees, he at the ſame time communicated to them 
the Qualities he thought fit to give them. And therefore we 
* muſt not doubt but that Coffee, from its firſt Origin, had all 
© theſe Properties for which we eſteem it at this day. But it 
© does not follow from thence, that they have been always 
© known. Many Ages paſs d, during which Men were altoge- 
© ther Strangers to — and did not ſo much as know what 
© Coffee was. However, as God had communicated to it its 
natural Virtues for the Good of Man, he did not ſuffer them 
© to remain for ever without its Aſſiſtance : He was pleas'd at 
© length to reſcue this Treaſure from Obſcurity and nan 
2 | © anc 
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„and to diſplay its Virtues to the World. The Means he made 
uſe of for this are ſo ſurprizing, that I am perſuaded the Reci- 
tal of them will appear no leſs wonderful than entertaining. 
Alfter fo grave an Introduction, one would have expected no- 
thing leſs than an Account of ſome Miracle, or at leaſt ſome 
very extraordinary Diſpenſation of Providence; but, inſtead of 
that, we find only an idle Monkiſh Dream, or, which is moſt 
commonly the ſame thing, an Oriental Tradition. 

I have already oblerv'd, that Baneſius has ſaid nothing about 
the time when this lucky Accident happen d; but ſince be is of 
opinion, that the Fruit of the Coffee-Plant was known to Avi- 
cenna, he muſt needs have placed it before the middle of the 
eleventh Century. I find two Paſſages quoted from Avicenna, 
from which it has been concluded, 5 he was acquainted with 
Coffee; the firſt, as it ſtands in the Latin Tranſlation, is in 
theſe Terms. | | 


De Buxcno. 

Bunchum quid eſt? Eft res delata de Jamai. Quidam autem 
© dixerunt quod eſt de Radicibus Anigailen cum antiquatur & cadit. 
© Melius eſt Citrinum, & leve, & boni Odoris. Album vero & 
© grave eft malum. Eft calidum & ficcum in primo; ſecundum 
< quoſdam eft frigidum in primo, Confortat Membra mundificat au- 
© tem & exſiccat Humiditates que ſunt ſub ea; & facit Odorem 
© Corporis bonum, & abſcindit Odorem Fſilothri. Eft bonum Sto- 

© macho. ES 


Some part of this Paſſage ſeems to be taken from Rhaxes, and 
becauſe what this Author has faid muſt ſtand or fall, rogether 
with what we have heard from Avicenna, I ſhall here ſubjoin it. 
© Bunchum calidum eſt & ſiccum; quod Stomacho congruum ex- 
© iftens, mali Sudoris Odorem atq; Pſilothri incidit & aufert. 

Rauwolfus, the firſt Author who found the Coffe-Berry, in 
theſe Paſſages tells us, that ſince Bunn agrees in its Virtue, Fi- 
gure, and Name with the Buncho of Avicenna, and Banca of 
Rhaxes, he muſt believe them to be the ſame, until he is better 
informed by the Learned. Baneſius is ſtill more poſitive, but his 
Reaſons are the ſame with thoſe of Rauwolſius, added to the Au- 
thority of ſome other Writers ſince his time; and, to put the 
Matter ſtill more beyond diſpute, he has propos'd and anſwer d 
what Objections he thought his Opinion liable to. 


It 
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lt may be objected, ſays he, that this Fruit, Seed, or Berry, 
© orows not on Roots, but on Shrubs or Buſhes ; and therefore 
that the Bunch of Avicema, which he ſays is gather'd from the 
© Roots of Anagailen, does not agree with our Bon. For ſolving 
© this Difficulty, we are to take notice, that the Arabick Text of 
_ © Avicema, from which the Latin Verſion is taken, has a dou- 
© ble Meaning : for there we do not read Anagailen, but Am 
© Garlan in two Words, and not in one, as the Latin Tranſlation 
© has it: Now as Am in Arabick ſignifies Or, therefore this 
© Quotation of Avicenna may be thus explicated : Bunch is a 
© thing brought from Jamen, ſome ſay from Roots, or from Garlan; 
© which noſhibly may be the Name of ſome Shrub in that Coun- 


© try. Secondly, Am Garlan, tho in two Words, may all together 


© be the Name of a Shrub, as Antonius Geggerns, in his Arabick 
© Lexicon, will have it; and then, tho' we read that Bunch is 
© from the Roots of Am Gailen, we are by no means to under- 
© ſtand that the Fruit is from the Roots, but from the Shrub it- 
© ſelf of that Name; for were it from the Roots, how could 
© Avicenna (ay, that when it is ripe it falls; falling preſuppoſes a 
* higher Situation than the Ground, and conſequently than the 
© Roots, which are under-ground ! It muſt therefore be ſup- 
| © poſed to grow on Shrubs or Buſhes, and accordingly we find, 
© that Coffce-Berries, when fully ripe and dry, will fall of them- 
© ſelves. © 5 . 5 

But after all, whatever be Avicennas Meaning in this Paſſage, 
whether he ſays this Fruit is from Roots or Buſhes, he relates it 
© only as hear- ſay, and not as from his own Knowledge. 
Thbeſe Arguments of Rauwolſius and Baneſius contain the Sum 
of all that has been ſaid in favour of their Opinion; and there- 

fore, ſince the Truth or Falſhood of it does not depend on the 
multitude of Vouchers, it is needleſs to mention any more Au- 
thors on this ſide of the Queſtion. . 

The Arguments on the other ſide will eaſily evince, that the 
Authors of them underſtood both the Arabick Tongue, and the 
Meaning of Avicenna better than Baneſius, tho a Syrian by Birth. 
Of thele I ſhall likewiſe mention two, Salmaſius and Velſchius; 
and becauſe hardly any body will be at the pains to enter into this 
Diſcuſſion, to whom the Latin is not perfectly familiar, I ſhall 
give their Thoughts in their own Words. me 
Ssalmaſius, in his Treatiſe De Homonymiis Hylis Fatrice, has a 

whole Chapter De Buncho, and what is for our Purpoſe therein is 
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© Bunchon Arabice apud Aviſenam pro Myrtidæno Dioſcoridis Ca- 
© pite de Myrto, ubi Buncon Myrti vocat quod Dioſcorides wveridavor 
© alio Capite de Buncho ſeorſim tractat, quod pariter vocat Bunk, 
© ſed aliter interpretatur. Rem quippe dicit eſſe que affertur ex India 
© & ex Arabia quam ait tradere nonnullos eſſe aliquid de Radicibus 
Am Gailam. Am Gailam Arabibus Spina eft Arabica, &' certum 
© eff Aviſenam ita vocaſſe axdybay dg. Dioſcoridis. . Bunkon 
© itagg Arabum duas res ſigniſicat Myrtidanum & Radices Am 
© Gailam juxta quorundam Sententiam. Meminit & Bunc Rhazes cui 
© Locum dat inter Species odoratas quarum perſequitur Virtutes. Ca- 
© lidum & ficcum eſſe dicit & Stomacho conveniens. Idem porrd. 
eſſe oportet hoc Buncum cum Aviſenz Buncho, qui Speciem Indicam 
© & Arabicam meminit tantum, nec quale fit explicat. Non bene 
© iaqz Rauwolfius in Hodeperico qui Tructum quendam Nomine 
Bunna vel Buna, Appellatione, Forma, & Facultatibus, ſimillimum 
tradit. De Facultatibus non abnuo quin verum videri queat, de 
Forma && Appellatione res in totum alia. 3 | 5 
Velſchius is of the ſame Opinion with Salmaſius, and confirms 
it by the Authority of Arabick Writers, who muſt certainly be 
the beſt Judges, when the Difficulty is concerning the Meaning 
of Words in their own Language. Eo 
© Neque Rauwolfio, ſays he, & ceteris aſſentiri poſſumus qui- 

© cunq; Bon Alpini Bunchon Ebuſinæ faciunt : etfi enim multa huic 
© conveniant quo Alpinus 7s Bon aſcripfit, ſunt tamen & alia non 
© pauciora que plurimum differre arguunt. And after quoting the 
Words of Avicenna, he adds, © Hee cum decoftum egregie preſtare 
ſolet, unde hodie Saccharo edulcatum Magnatibus Italiæ pleriſq; eff 
in uſu, evenit ut Bon cum Bun confunderetur Soni precipue Si- 
mili. udine perſuaſis. Verum quæcunque ex Ebuſina attulimus ita 
comparata ſunt ut aliis quoq; rebus facillime applicari poſſunt, 
unde præſtarit ipſos hujus Controverſie Arabes admittere Judices. 
Aperti enim Ebubeitharns Bunchon Naſcaphthum Dioſcoridis ex- 
ponit cujus Deſcriptio que Lib. 2 2. habetur, cum Ebuſinæ noftri 
Relatione maxime conſentit : quemadmodum &. Ebu Maamfi Inter- 
« pretatio in Lex. Perl. Arab. Bunchon Radicem odoratam facit : 
« Diſerte enim Ebuſina aliorum Fide aliquid ex Radicibus Amgailam 
© affirmat quod ſane Baccis aut Seminibus illis nullo modo convenit. 
\ Thus much concerning the Bunk or Bunchum of Rhazes and 
Avicenna, Which it is plain are not to be underſtood of the Cof- 
fee-Fruit. The ſecond Paſſage of Avicenna, in which he has 
been ſuppos d to mention it, is this | 
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Ben gu et? Granum ejus eſt magis Cicere, declinans ad Al. 
© bedinem quandam & habet Medullam ſenem unttuoſam. Calidum 
in tertio, ſiccum in ſecundo. Eft mundiſicativum G proprie ipſius 
Medulla, & inciſivum Humorum Craſſorum, & apperit cum Aceto 
& Aqua Oppilationes Viſcerum, & in Jachir ipfius eff Amaritudo, 
plus & Styplicitas' Avicenna goes on to enumerate the other 
Virtues of this Simple; but what we have here quoted is ſuffi- 
cient to ſhew how much Alpinus was miſtaken, in thinking that 
Avicenna meant by his Ben, the Coffee Fruit, that is the Fon or 
Ban which Alpinus had ſeen in Egypt. His Words are theſe, 
© Avicenna de his Seminibus meminit, fimileſqz vel eoſdem uſus 4 
te narratos de his Seminibus Memoriæ prodidit, ipſumq; Semen ca- 
© lidum in tertio, ſiccumq; in ſecundo Gradu conſtituit, quod tamen 
verum non videtur, quando Semen ſapore dulceſcat, cum pauco 
© Amatore nullamg; Acrimoniam pre ſe ferat. Nihilominus ipſum 
* Obſtruttionibus Viſcerum frigidiſq, Tumoribus Hepatis vel Lienis 
© mulium conferre docuit ; ſed ait Stomacho Nauſeam concitare, pi- 
tuitamg; purgare, atq; mulla alia hæc Semina præſtare Experientia 
_ © penes gyptios didici. All theſe Effects mention d by Alpinas, 
are to be found in that Chapter of Avicenna, of which I have 
tranſcribed a Part; and therefore it is ſomething ſtrange that 
J. B. ſhould not have diſcover'd, that this was the Place in Avi- 
cenna Which Alpinus referr'd to. Hec Alpinus ex Avicenna 
© citat, ſays that Author, hon addita tamen Nomine quo Avicenna 
© wocat, neque hactenus apud Avicennam reperiri potuimus Nomen 
Bon wel Ban: nec ſcimus quo Nomine ejus meminerit. 5 
Our two forementioned Criticks have both taken notice of this 
Miſtake of Alpinus. © Notat Alpinus, lays Salmaſius, Aviſenam 
« ſupra ſcripti ſeminis meminiſſe 2 verior ut falſus fit. Et ſane 
© ita eff. Nulla Buni vel Grant Bon apud Aviſenam Mentio ; ſed 
Ban pro Bon accepit Alpinus : Nam & initio Capitis Grana illa 
© Ban vel Bon appellata meminit, Sed de Ban falſum quod apud 
« Avifenam de Glande unguentaria intelligendum. Pro Ben quod 
« legitur in Verſione Gerardi Carmonenſis Alpagus ad Oram repoſuit 
Ban; hoc igitur Ban pro Bon interpretatus eft Alpinus, non fe- 
© rendo Errore. Calidum in tertia, & ficcum in ſecunda Claſſe 
© Granum Ban flatuit Aviſena que eft veterum fuugeSννjç &. pugnyine. 

© Ad eos Gradus calidi & ſicci non aſpirat Buna. 

Velſchius has told us likewiſe in a few Words: © Que Alpinus 
contra Ebuſinam noſtrum diſputat, non huic Semini fed Ban 
LOS © Gland: 
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* Alpinus. Bom cum Ban confadit, Arabicæ Lingus minus peritus, 
© quod plura Libelli illins Nomina teffantar, 3 03 bir. 
This long Detail will help us a little to clear up the Hiſtory of 
two Simples in the antient Materia Medica, by ſhewing wherein 
they fer from others which modern Writers had confounded 
with them. But my chief View in entering upon it was to 
prove, that the firſt Diſcovery of Coffee is later than the Time 
of Avicenns; and in the next place to teach us what judgment 
is to be made of a great many Vines attributed to it by the Wri- 
ters ſince Rauwolfms ; and that is, that in as far as theſe Virtues 
have been mention d only on Avicennas Authority, they are not 
to be allow'd of; and that in order to this, we muſt have other 
Reaſons than either Rhazes or Awicenna can furniſh us with. 
Baneſius s Fable of the Goats and Camels, as we have ſeen, was 
principally founded on a Chriſtian Tradition: The Mahometans 
have another, which is ſtill more wonderful, but equally ground- 
leſs. The Diſcovery of the Uſe of Coffee, they ſay, is owing 
to the peculiar Care of Providence towards true Muſſulmen ; 
for rather than that they ſhould for ever be deprived of the Uſe of fo 
beneficial a Liquor, an Angel was ſent to reveal to them the Vir- 
tues, and manner of preparing it; and it is to them the reſt of 
the World are obliged * the Knowledge of it. As there is moſt 
commonly ſome good Meaning to be pick d out of the moſt ex- 
travagant Pieces of Mythology, modern as well as ancient; this 
Fiction of the Iuris may ſerve to teach us in how great repute 
Coffee is among them, and at the ſame time, that the true Ori- 
ginal of it is unknown to the generality of People even in the 
Since therefore nothing certain, nor even ſo much as probable, 
can be diſcover d about that, our next Enquiry muſt be, in what 
Parts of the World we find it to have been uſed firſt; at what 
time and in what manner the Knowledge of it ſpread from thence 
through the other Countries of the Eaſt; and laſtly, how it came 
into the Weſtern Parts of Europe. 3 
Poncet, a Writer of Travels, though he owns that the Coffee- 
Plant is at this time cultivated only in Gardens by curious People 
in Athiopia, and that all the Coffee they uſe there, comes to 
them from Egypt, is of opinion nevertheleſs, that it is originally 
a Production of that Country; and that the firſt Knowledge of it, 
and afterwards the Plant itſelf, was from thence carry d into Ara- 
bia Felix. He has likewiſe given-us the Deſcription of a Plant 
under that Name, but very different from the true Arabian Coffee- 
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plant; arid fince he was capable of — in a Matter Where 


his Eyes might have been ſufficient Judges, there is but little re- 
d to be paid to the other Parts of his Relation, which he could 
aq no means be aſſur'd of the Truth of. Neither Ludolphus, nor 
Father Tellez, the two moſt exact Hiſtorians of Ethiopia, have 
laid any thing of the Coffee Plant's growing, or being ſo much 
as known there. EL 8 R 
M. de Nointel, Ambaſſador from Louis the Fourteenth at the 
Porte, among the large Collection of Oriental Manuſcripts which 
he made by Order of the King his Maſter, chiefly relating to the 
Doctrine and Diſcipline of the Eaſtern Churches, brou a back 
with him two Arabick ones, out of which may be gather'd the 
earlieſt Account any where to be found of the Uſe of Coffee, 
and likewiſe of its Progreſs through the principal Places of the 
Ihe firſt of theſe Manuſcripts was written in the Year of the 
Hegira 996. which, by making ſome allowance for the lunar 
Years in their way of computing, will nearly anſwer to 1587 f 
the Chriſtian Era. The Name the Author gives himſelf is Ab- 
dalcader Mohammed Alanxari, Algezeri Alhanbali, i. e. Servant of 
God, Son of Mahomet, originally from Medina, Native of Geſir, 
of the Sect of Hambal. The Title of his Book is, What ought to 
be ſincerely and difliniily believ'd concerning Coffee, that is, if 
— 112 for a Muſſulman to drink it. The whole is divided 
into ſeven Chapters. In the firſt he treats of the Etymology 
and Signification of the Word Cahouah. Of the Nature and Pro- 
perties of it. Of the Country where it was firſt in uſe. And 
laſtly, of the Progreſs of it through the Eaſt, till the Time in 
which he wrote. He owns, that all he ſays concerning the firſt 
Diſcovery of it, is taken from another Author, named Shehabeddin 
Ben Abdalgaſſar Almaleki, who ought fully ro be depended on, 
having livd very near the Time in which his Hiſtory begins. 
The other Chapters relate principally to a religious Diſpute which 
had been very violent at Mecca, touching the Uſe of Coffee; 
and he concludes with a Collection of Verſes from the beſt 
Arabian Poets in Praiſe of that Liquor. It is only the Hiſtorical 
Part of this Performance which belongs to my Subject, and the 
Subſtance of it is this. NE Da 
Gemaleddin Aben Abdallah Mohammed Benſaid, ſurnamed Aldbab- 
hani, becauſe he was born in Dhabhan, alittle Town in Arabia Felix, 
being Mufti of Aden, a famous City and Sea-Port in the lame 
Country, undertook a Journey into Perfia about the middle of 
the fifteenth Century, While he remain'd there, he found ſome 
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of his own Countrymen who uſed to drink Coffee. ft firſt he 
took but little notice of it, but ſome time after his return; bei 

in a bad State of Health, he began to call ro mind the Liquor 
Which he had ſeen drank in Perſia, and imagined chat it 1 
do him good. The Event anſwer d his Expectation, and he 
ſoon diſcover'd, that it had many other Virtues; He found chat 
it prevented Sleep without any bad Conſequence attending it, that 
it diſſipated all manner of Heavineſs and Drowlineſs, and made 
him more brisk and gay than he was wont to be. Theſe Effects 
oy endear'd it to him, and he made very good uſe of them 

among his Dervizes, (or Mahometan Monks.) He caus'd them 
to drink Coffee before they began their nocturnal Devotions, and 
by this means they perform'd all their Exerciſes of Religion with 
great Alacrity and Freedom of Mint. 1 9115 
The Example and Authority of che Mufti ſoon brought this 
Liquor into vogue. The Students of Law, and all who lov'd 
reading; Trades-People, when they had occaſion to work in the 
Night-time ; Travellers, that they might be at liberty to repoſe 
themſelves during the exceſſive Heats ; and, by degrees, the u 
City of Aden began to drink Coffee, not only at Night, if they 
were minded wh up, but in the Day-time likewiſe, on account 
of the other good Qualities which they diſcover d to belong to it. 
The Ute of it ſoon became fo general there, that the Inhabitants 
2 left off another Drink, till then, very common amongſt 
hem, made of the Leaves of a Plant call d Chat 

The Mufti Gemaleddin died in the Year 1470; and tho it ap- 
pears from the preceding Hiſtory, that Coffee was uſed by others 
— him, yet it ſeems to have been but very little known even 
in Arabia Felix, the native, and then the only Place of its 
Groth; neither can we with any Certainty carry the Diſcovery 

of it much farther back. Of this moreover we are ſure, that 
the ſubſequent general Uſe of it was entirely owing to him. He 
was not only at great pains to introduce it among his Dervizes, 
but employ'd his Intereſt and Friends to bring it in reputation 
amongſt all the People of Aden. The chief Promoter of it un- 
der him, our Author tells us, was a Doctor of great Reputation, 
named Mohammed Alhadrami, a Native of Hadramout, the Capital 
of the Province of that Name in Arabia Felix, 

Before we go any further, it may be proper to remark, that 
this Story of the Mufti, and his Dervizes, probably gave riſe tu 
Baneſins's Fable concerning the Prior and his Monks: They both 


agree in many Circumſtances, eſpecially as to the End propos d 
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by the Superiors, in introducing the Uſe of Coffee amongſt their 
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Coffee being thus eſtabliſhed at Aden, continues our Arabian 


Author, where it has held its ground without any Interruption 


ever ſince, paſs d by degrees to the neighbouring Towns; and 


about the end of the fifteenth Century it reach d Mecca. The 


Dervizes who belong d to the famous Moſque of that City, were 


the firſt who uſed it, and with the ſame intention as thoſe of 


Aden had done before them. The other Inhabitants of Mecca 


came ſoon likewiſe to reliſh it, and not contenting themſelves to 


drink it in their Houſes, they began to ſell it in publick Places ſer 
apart for that Purpoſe. Thither Crouds of People reſorted at all 
Hours of the Day, to enjoy the Pleaſure of Converſation, play at 
Cheſs and other Games, dance, ſing, and divert themſelves all 


manner of Ways, under the pretence of drinking Coffee. + 
_  Theſeare the firſt publick Coffee-Houſes we any where hear 
of; and the uſe of them, it ſeems, was from the beginning very 


little different from what it is in London and Paris at this day. 
At London we can hardly go into a Coffee-Houſe, a very few. ex- 


cepted, to which Politicians and People of Buſineſs reſort, but 


we are either ſtunn d and deafen d with the Noiſe of Dice and 


Tables in all Corners of the Room, or ſee the whole Company 


watching the Event of a Party at Ombre or a Game of Cheſſe, 


with the ſame Eagerneſs as if their own Welfare depended upon 


it : And at Paris, there is nothing more common than to ſee 

a Petit- Maitre dancing a Minuet round the Coftee-Room to his 
* him diverting the Company with the 

laſt new Air from the Oper. 

From Mecca this Liquor ſpread over all the other Places of 


Arabia, and particularly Medina, from whence it paſs d to Grand 


Cairo in Egypt. It was introduced there by ſome Dervizes of the 
Kingdom of Temen, who, it ſeems, have ſome Moſques in one 
Quarter of the City, and to whom the Fame of it in their own 
Country had recommended it. Our Author, who wrote his 
Book at Grand Cairo, takes notice, that there they made Coffee 
in a large Earthen Veſſel, that the Superior of the Moſque fill'd it 
out, and that the Religious receiv'd every Man his Diſh from his 
Hand, with great Ceremony and Reſpe&. This happen'd not 


long after the beginning of the ſixteenth Century ; and the Ex- 


ample of theſe Arabian Dervizes was ſoon imitated by the other 
Religious of that City, by ſtudious Perſons, and a little time by 


People of all Ranks, Coffee becoming as common there as it was 
in Arabia; and thus it continued to gain ground both in Arabia 


and 


and Egypt, till the fatal Year 1511. in which the Uſe of it was 
ſolemnly condemned. . a3 nl Sn 
hair Beg Governor of Mecca for the Soudan of Egypt, un- 
der Whoſe Dominion it then was had, during all this time heard 
e Coffee, nor of the Way of preparing it: But as he 
return d one Evening from the Moſque after Prayers, he Was ex- 
tremely ſcandaliz d to behold in one Corner of it a Company of 
Coffee-Drinkers, who were thus fortifying themſelves in order to 
paſs the whole Night in Devotion. Ar firſt he imagin'd they 
were drinking Wine, neither was his Aſtoniſhment at all di- 
miniſh'd, by the Account that was given him of the Virtues and 
Properties of it ; but, on the contrary, having learn'd from the 
Devotees- of the Place, how common it was at Mecca, and eſ- 
pecially the Merry-makings at the publick Coffee-Houſes, he con- 
cluded, that it made People drunk, or at leaſt diſpos'd them to 
commit Diſorders forbidden by the Law. Having therefore dri- 
ven the Coffee-Drinkers out of the Moſque, with a ſevere Prohi- 
birion never to meet there any more on the like Account, the 
next Day he call'd together a very numerous Aſſembly of the 
Officers of Juſtice, Doctors of Law, Devotces, and other prin- 
cipal Inhabitants of the City. He open'd the Meeting 75 an 
Account of. what he had ſeen at the Moſque the Night before, 
and what was practis d in the Coffee-Houſes of the Town; ad- 
ding, that he was reſolv' d to rectify theſe Abuſes, and therefore 
deſir d to know their Sentiments upon the Matter. The Doctors 
all agreed that the Coffee-Houſes did ſtand in need of a Refor- 
mation, Things being often done there which were contrary to 
the Law; _ as to Coffee itſelf, they thought ir ought ſtrictly 
ro be inquir'd into, whether it were really prejudicial ro the Body 
or Mind, or did of its own Nature excite People to commit the 
Diſorders that were complain'd of: If that was the Caſe, that the 
Uſe of it ought to be altogether forbidden; if not, that it would 
be ſufficient to have the publick Coffee-Houlſes ſhut up. In fine, 
the Concluſion of the Whole was to conſult the * ow 
The Governour ordered two of them to be immediately ſent 
for: They were Brothers, Perſians by Birth, and acknowledg d 
by every body to be the ableſt Phyſicians in Mecca, tho their 
Skill conſiſted more in Dialecticks, and the Art of Wrangling, 
than in Phyſick. One of them had already publiſh'd a Book 
againſt the Uſe of Coffee, probably, ſays our Author, becauſe it 
was a very prejudicial Liquor to the Trade they drove in Phyſick. 
They both aſſur'd the Aſſembly, that Bunn, of the Husks of 
which Coffee was uſually made, was frigidum & ſiccum, cold an 
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dry, and therefore it could not but be a very deſtructive Liquor 
to ones Health. One Doctor there preſent made anſwer, that 
 Bengiazlah, an ancient and much - reſpected Phyſician of Arabia, 
Who liv'd near the Time of Avicenna, had written in his Treatiſe 
of Medicines and Foods, chat the Bunn ſcorch d and conſum'd the 
Phlegm, and therefore could not have theſe Qualities whieh they 
attributed to it. The Phyſicians reply d, that Bengiaxlab did not 
mean che Coffee - Fruit, but another Plant of the ſame Name, 
tho of different Virtues. They added further, that ſuppoſing it 
to be amongſt the Number of indifferent Things, yet ſince the 
Uſe of it occaſion d ſuch Enormities, it was ſafeſt for Muſſulmen 
to hold it unlawful. _ | e pL; 96, PTL 
This Deciſion gain d the Voices of the whole Company, and 
many, out of Prejudice and miſtaken Zeal, affirm'd that Coffee 
had diſorder d their Senſes. One among the reſt ſaid, that it in- 
toxicated like Wine, which occaſion d a general Laughter, becauſe 
in order to judge of that, he muſt have drank of both Liquors, 
contrary to the Precepts of his Religion; and being ask d whe- 
ther he had ever drank Wine, he imprudently anſwer'd in the 
Affirmative ; and was thereupon condemn'd to fuffer the Baſti- 
nado, the ordinary Puniſhment among Mahometans for this 
The Mufti of Mecca alone, a great Divine, and by Profeſſion 
a Lawyer, ſtood in defence of his Favourite Coffee, oppoſing 
the Deciſion of the Aſſembly with great Warmth ; but all he 
gain'd by it, was the Mortification of hearing himſelf loaded 
with Reproaches by the miſtaken Zealots; for the Governor, 
principally by the Inſtigation of his Imam or Confeſſor, conti- 
nu'd firm in his Reſolution to deſtroy it. 
Thus was the Uſe of Coffee ſolemnly condemned, as being 
againſt the Law ; the Sentence was pronounced in the Rrongell 
and moſt lofty Terms, being afterwards ſign d by the Governor 
and the greateſt part of the Doctors; and an Expreſs was im- 
mediately diſpatched with it to the Soudan of Egypt their Sove- 
reign. Ar the ſame time the Governor iſſued out a ſtrict Pro- 
| hibition to ſell or drink Coffee either in publick or private, under 
the ſame Penalties which are incurr d by thoſe who diſobey the 
Precepts of Religion. The Officers of Juſtice viſited ſtrictly all 
Quarters of the Town, ſhut up all the Coffee-Houſes, and burnt 
whatever Coffee they could lay their hands on, whether in the 
Warehouſes of Merchants, or in the Poſſeſſion of particular Per- 
ſons. The Lovers of Coffee, of whom there was a great num- 
ber, did not however ſubmir altogether to theſe Orders; they 
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continued to drink it in theit Houſes; fully perſuaded that li 
Condemnation pronounced againſt it in the Aſſembly was un 
juſt, ſince the Mufti was of a contrary Opinion. One of them 
was catch d in the fact, and being firſt very ſeverely handled, 
was afterwards led through all the publick Plates of rhe City, 
mounted on an Aſs. The ab ; 
Luis Severity was, happily bur of a very ſhort Duration ; fot 
the Soudan of Egypt was fo far from approving the indiſcreet Zeal 
of his Governor, that he was aſtomſh's to hear of the Con- 
demnation of a Liquor which every one found fo beneficial at 
Grand Cairo, the Capital of his Dominions, and where the Doc- 
tors, of much greater Authority than thoſe of Mecca, found 
nothing in the Uſe of it which was againſt the Law. He there- 
fore order'd the Prohibition to be recall'd, and that the Governor 
ſhould employ his Authority only to prevent the Diſorders that 
might happen in the Coffee Houſes ; becauſe, though the beſt 
Things might be abus d, even the miraculous Waters of Zen Zem, 
yet that could be no Reafon to forbid the Uſe of them. The 
Mahometans fancy, that Zem Zem is the Fountain which appear'd 
to Hagar in the Wilderneſs. It is within the great Moſgne' of 
Mecca ; and to drink of that Water is reputed an Act of fingular 
Devotion, to which they aſcribe very extraordinary Effects. The 
Governor was obliged to obey his Maſter's Orders, chough much 
againſt his Inclination ; and our Author, a great Stickler for 
Coffee, remarks, _ as a Puniſhment e e he had done 
againſt that harmleſs Liquor, the Saudam caus d him to be put to 
2 in about a Year after, his Concuſſions and onblick Rob- 
beries being diſcover d. The two Perfian Phyſtians likewiſe, 
having loſt all their Reputation at Mecca,. upon the Re-eſtabliſh- 
ment of the Uſe of Coffee, were obliged to retire to Grand Cairo, 
where they met with the ſame Fate, by Order of Selim Emperor 
of the Turks, who had then conquer d Egypt, for Imprecations, 
and other treaſonable Words they had utter d againſt him. 
From this time, till 15 24. Coffee met with no farther Inter- 
ruption at Mecca ; but in that Year the Cadi, or chief Judge of 
the Town, caus d all the publick Coffee - Houſes to be ſhut up, be- 
cauſe of the Irregularities committed in them, allowing People, 


however, to drink at their own Houſes as much as ever. His 
Succeſſor permitted the Coffee-Houſes a- new, and, fince that 
time the Magiſtrates have had no reaſon: to employ cheir Autho- 
rity againſt them. It is true indeed, that in the Year 1542. an 
Order came from the Emperor Soliman the Great, to forbid the 
Uſe of Coffee at Mecca, but it was never put in execution, be- 
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Fw; 
ing known to have been obtain'd by the Stratagems of a -Coutt= 
Lady, who, it ſeems, had ſome Scruples of Conſcience about the 
Lawfulneſs of that Li qu. 1 „ 
From Mecca, and the Fate of Coffee there, the Author paſſes 
on to Grand Cairo. In the Year 1523. a ſcrupulous Doctor of 
that City took it into his head to propoſe the following Queſtion, 
or Caſe of Conſcience, and to ſend it about to all his Brethren of 
the Law : What is your Opinion concerning the Liquor call'd Cof- 
fee, which is drank in all publick Companies, as a thing that may be 
freely uſed ; tho it occaſions very great Diſorders, affects the Head, 
and is prejudicial to Health © Is it permitted, or ts it forbidden ? 
Underneath was written this Doctor's own Opinion, ſign'd by 
him in theſe Words: The Uſe of Coffee is unlawful. All the reſt 
to a Man were of the contrary Sentiment, it being evident to 
them, that Coffee had none of theſe bad Qualities he aſcribed: to 
it. This Effort of our zealous Doctor remain'd therefore without 
Effect: But about ten Years afterwards; a Preacher thought fit 
to employ his Rhetorick againſt Coffee, affirming, that it was for- 
bidden by the Law ; and that none could be true Muſſulmen who 
uſed it: His Diſcourſe had fo great an Effect on the Mob who 
heard it, that, as ſoon as Service was over, they went and pull'd 
down all the Coffee-Houſes that fell in their way, broke the Pots 
and Diſhes, and mal-treated the Company they found in them. 
| Upon this, two Sects or Parties were form'd, one maintaining, | 
that the Uſe of Coffee was unlawful ; the other, that it was not ; 3 
but the chief Judge having call'd together all the Doctors to con- 
= ſult this Matter with them, they declar'd, that the Queſtion had 
” been already formally decided by them in favour of Coffee, that 
. they were ſtill of the ſame Opinion; and therefore the chief 
miling to be done, was to curb the impertinent Zeal of the De- 
votees, and the Indiſcretion of ignorant Preachers, The Judge 
agreed with the Doctors, and thereupon Coffee was immediately 
preſented ro the whole Aſſembly, the Judge drinking firſt as an 
_ to the reſt. By theſe means the contending Parties were 
united, and Coffee triumph d more than ever. WI 
About four Years after this, a publick Officer finding a Com- 
pany of People at a Coffee-Houſe in the Night- time, 3 the 
Faſt of Namadam (the Mahome tan Lent) committed them to Pri- 
ſon for having drank Coffee in Publick at an unſeaſonable Hour 
in ſo holy a time; and next Day they ſuffer d the Baſtinado. But 
as this related to the Abuſe of this Liquor only, not to the Uſe 
of it, nothing follow'd upon it. The moſt 8 e were 
now reduced to this one Objection, that Coffee ought not to be 
| permitted, 


* 
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permitted, becauſe it was drank in Company in the fame rar 
ner as the Infidels do Wine; but this was ſoon anſwer'd by he 
Example of Mahomet himſelf, who drank Milk with his Friends 
in the ſame manner as they did Coffee. TY N 
Theſe Particulars we learn from this Author concerning the 
firſt Diſcovery, Progreſs, and Eſtabliſhment of the Uſe of Coffee 
in Arabia and Egypt; and I can fee no reaſon why the Facts he 
ſets down may not be fully depended on: He had as good an 
. ee as was poſſible of being inform'd of the Truth; 
and he appears to have been very capable of diſtinguiſhing Truth 
from Falſhood. 1 
The other Arabick Manuſcript is of a later Date: The Author 
namẽ' d Bichivili, was one of the three general Treaſurers of the 
Ottoman Empire, and his Work contains the Hiſtory of Soliman 
and his Succeſſors, to the Death of Amurath the Fourth; ſoon 
after which, it is probable, he wrote. What relates ro Coffee in 
his Hiſtory, is chiefly concerning irs Eſtabliſhment at Conſtanti- 
nople, and the various Fortunes it underwent there, He begins 
by acquainting us, that from Egypt the Knowledge - of Coffee 
paſs d into Syria, and there firſt to Damaſcus and Aleppo; from 
whence it was carried to all the other Towns of that large Pro- 
vince, without meeting with the leaſt Oppoſition in any of 
Before the Year 1554. no Coffee was ſeen, much leſs fold at 
Conflantinople ; if ever it was ſo much as heard of, it was only 
then, when the Sultaneſs obtain'd an Order to prohibit the Uſe 
of it at Mecca, as we have already mention'd, from the Ac- 
counts ſhe had receiv'd from Pilgrims or other Travellers into Ara- 
bia, Egypt, or Syria. But in = Year, which Was near an hun- 
dred from the time it was diſcover'd by the Mufti of Aden, in 
the Reign of Soliman the Great, Son to Selim the firſt; two Men, 
nam'd Schems and Hekim, the one from Damaſcus, the other from 
Aleppo, ſet up each of them a Coffee- Houſe in that Quarter of 
Conſlantinople call d Takhtacalah, furniſh'd with very neat Couches 
and Carpets, on which they receiv'd their Company, which at 
| firſt conſiſted moſt of ſtudious Perſons, Lovers of Cheſs, Trictrac, 
and other ſedentary Diverſions ; and as the generality of the 
Turks came ſoon to reliſh this fort of Meeting-Places, call'd in 
their Language Cabweh Kanch, the number of them multiplied in- 
ſenſibly. They look d upon them as very proper to make Ac- 
quaintances in, as well as to refreſh and entertain themſelves at an 
eaſy Charge, a Diſh of Coffee coſting but an 4ſpre, which is not 


an Halfpenny of Engliſh Money. Young People near the wow 
| their 
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their publick studies 3 ſuch as were ready to enter upon publick 
Poſts; Cadhis out of Place, who were at Conſtantinople making 
Intereſt to be reſtor d, or asking for new Employments ; the 
Muderis, or Profeſſors of Law, and other Sciences; and, in fine, 
| Perſons of all Ranks flock'd to them. At length even the Offi- 
cers of the Seraglio, the Pathas, and others of the firſt Quality, 
were ſeen to go openly to the Coffee Houſe ; and as this ferv'd to 
increaſe the Reputation, ſo it multiplied the number of them to 
too great an Excels. 5 ö 
For in the very time that this new Cuſtom was judg'd to be 
every way firmly eſtabliſhed, the Imame, and Officers of the 
Moſques, complain d highly that theſe were entirely deſerted, and 
the Coffee-ouſes only reſorted to. The Dervizes, and all the 
profeſſed Devotees murmur d in the fame manner; and at length 
the Preachers declaim'd openly againſt the Uſe of Coffee itſelf, 
maintaining, that it was abſolutely forbidden by the Law, and 
that it would not be ſo great a Sin to go to a Tavern as to a 
Coffee-Houſe. After a great deal of Noiſe and uſeleſs Railing, 
all the Devotces join d themſelves in a Confederacy to obtain a 
ſolemn Condemnation of this Liquor, In order to this, they 
bethought themſelves of affirming, that roaſted Coffee-Berries 
were a ſort of Coals, every thing reſembling Coals being * 
bidden by the Law ; and having drawn up a Caſe of e ee 
to this Purpoſe, they preſented it to the Mufti, demanding a So- 
Jution of it from him, as he was by his Office obliged to do. 
This Head and Fountain of the Law, without being ar pains to 
examine the Difficulty, gave a Deciſion every way anſwerable to 
the Intention of the Devotees, declaring that Coffee was for- 
bidden by the Law. TT 5 5 
Ihe Authority of the Mufti is ſo every way venerable, that it 
is unlawful ſo much as to doubt of any thing he has decided; and 
therefore all the Coffee Houſes were preſently ſhut up, and the 
Officers of the Police order d to prevent the drinking of this Li- 
_ in any manner whatever. However, notwithſtanding all 
the Severity with which this Sentence was executed, it was never 
entirely comply d with; and tho' the Prohibition was repeated 
in the Reign of Anurath the Third, People then began to act 
with leſs Reſerve in a Matter in which they were convinced Re- 
ligion had nothing to do, and ſcarce any body ſcrupled to drink 
Coffee in private Houſes. At length the publick Officers ſeeing 
there was no Poſſibility of preventing it altogether, began to 
grant Permiſſions even to {ell Coffee in private, to any who were 
willing to pay for them ; ſo that Aſſemblies were kept * 
"IF 1 wit 
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with the Doors ſhut, or in the Back-Shops of ſuch as dealt in 
that Commodity. ; 


This Handle was ſufficient to ſet the ee Coffee · Houſes on 


their antient Footing; and it likewiſe happen d very luckily for 
that Deſign, that a new Mufti, of a Conſcience leſs ſcrupulous or 
more knowing than his Predeceſſor, declar d, that Coffee ought 
not to be compar d to Coals; and that the Liquor made with it 
was no ways againſt the Law. Upon this, the Devotces, 
Preachers, and Doctors of the Law, were ſo far from continuing 
to exclaim againſt it, that they drank it very freely themſelves, 
their Example being follow'd both in the Seraglio, and all over 
the City. The number of Coffee Houſes became more conſide- 
rable than ever, and, for that Reaſon, ſoon werz made a Prey to 
the Avarice of the Grand Viziers, who rais'd a vaſt yearly Contri- 
bution from them, taxing each Coffee-Houſe in proportion to 
the Trade it was ſuppos d to have. But even this —— Im- 
poſition did not diminiſh their Number, tho' they never ask d 
more than an Aſpre for each Diſh 3 which ſhews what a prodi- 
gious Conſumption of Coffee there muſt have been in theſe Pub- 
lick-Houſes at Conſtantinople. „ 
| Here our Hiſtorian ends; but M. Galand, to whom we are 
obliged for the Tranſlation of both theſe Arabick Manuſcripts, 
has given us an Account of another fatal Cataſtrophe that befel 
this Liquor at Conflantinople, to which he has ſubjoin'd the pre- 
ſent State of it in that City, or at leaſt ſuch as it was in the Year 
1696. in which his excellent Letter was date. | 
The Liberty which the News-mongers took in the publick 
Coffee-Houſes during the late War of Candia, was ſo great, that 
the wiſe Grand Vixier Cupruli, Father of the two famous Brothers 
of the ſame Name, and who have ſince bore the ſame high Poſt, 
ſuppreſs d them all of a ſudden, during the Minority of Mahomet 
the Fourth, without having any regard to the vaſt Sums of Mo- 
ney he loſt every Year by ſo doing. He had, it ſeems, been ar 
the pains to go himſelf incognito to the principal Coffee-Houſes in 
the City; where he heard Men of Gravity and Character diſ- 
courſing ſeriouſly concerning the Affairs of the Empire, blaming 
the Miniſtry, and I very freely concerning things of the 
greateſt Importance. He had been likewiſe to viſit the Taverns, 
where he met only with People ſinging, or talking of their 
Amours and warlike Exploits, the greateſt part being Soldiers; 
and therefore he allow'd the Taverns to continue. Our Coun- 
tryman Mr. Smith, who was then at Conſtantinople, has related the 
ſame Story, tho not ſo particularly, with the Addition of one 
G Circum- 
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Circumſtance however, that this Prohibition of Coffee-Houſes 


extended to ſeveral other great Cities of the Empire, beſides 
Conſtantinople. mY 73 * NE © + 


M. Galand, whoſe Veracity none who have heard of him will 


call in queſtion, aſſures us that he had this Story from M. Her- 
mange, then Phyſician to the Count de Thoulouſe, and who had 


ſerv'd the laſt Vier Kupruli in the ſame Station, till he was kill'd 


at the Battle Salantemen: And he adds from his own Knowledge, 


while at Conſtantinople, that the Prohibition of Coffee-Houſes con- 
tinues ſtill in force there; but nevertheleſs, that there is as much 
Coffee drank as ever. They carry it into the Market Places and 


great Streets in large Pots with Fire under them in Chafin- 
diſhes, and thoſe Who have a mind to drink, ſtep into any 
neighbouring Shop, where every one is welcome upon ſuch an 
Account. There are likewiſe a few publick Coffee-Houſes al- 
low'd in the Suburbs call'd Galata, in favour of the Sailors; nei- 
ther are they forbidden in any other City of the Empire. At 
Damaſcus particularly they are extremely magnificent and richly 
furniſh'd, being much frequented by Perſons of the greateſt Diſ- 
tinction. 8 


Thus was Coffee firſt diſcover d, and the Uſe of it eſtabliſh'd 


all over the Eaſt, even as far as India, in ſeveral Parts of which 


vaſt Territories, both antient and later Travellers aſſure us it is 


drank, —_— in the Sea-Port- Towns, and other Places where 
there is t 
common as in Turkey ; and both Figueroa and Olearius remark the 


extreme Magnificence of the Coffee-Houles at Iſpahan, to which 


even the Sophi himſelf us d frequently to refort. 
The manner of preparing the Liquor in all theſe Countries is 
the ſame, and not much different from ours. It is certain, from 


the moſt antient Accounts of Travellers, as well as the expreſs 


Teſtimony of one of the above-mentioned Arabick Authors, that 
it has always been a Cuſtom to begin by roaſting the Berries, 
then to pound or grind them to e and afterwards to throw 
à certain Quantity of that Powder into boiling Water. By what 
means the Arabians came firſt to think of roaſting the Berries, or 


when that Cuſtom began among them, I have not been able to 


diſcover; the Original of it may probably have been owing to 
ſome Accident, the Hiſtory of which is now loſt. 


But what deſerves principally to be taken notice of concerning 


the Arabian Way of preparing this Liquor, is, that they do not 
make it with the Kernels only, but alſo with the Husks or Co- 
verings of the Coffee - Fruit, which laſt is much more eſteem d 

4 among 


greateſt Intercourſe of Strangers. In Perſia it is as 
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among them than the other. And indeed it is probable, that 
at firſt they made uſe of nothing elſe ; for the Author of the firft 
Arabick Manuſctipt, ſo often mentioned, tells us, ſpeaking, of 
the firſt Introduction of Coffee among the Dervizes at Mecca, 


that their Ltquor was not . with the Kernel, but with rhe 


Husks of the Fruit, which were carry'd them from Temen, and 
that in this they follow'd the Example of the Monks of Aden, 
among whom, we have heard, the Uſe of Coffee began. Lo 
It is probable, however, that they did not long confine them- 
ſelves to the Husks only, but that as the Uſe of this Liquor be- 
came more general, they found themſelves under a Neceſſity of 
employing E whole Fruit, or the Kernels alone, in Countries 
which lay remote from Temen, becauſe it is impoſlible ro preſerve 
the Husks long; and accordingly we find, when this Manuſcript 
was written, as well as from our moſt exact European Travellers, 
that then the Kernels were generally in uſe ; the Husks, however, 
being ſtill moſt eſteem'd, and e uſed by Perſons of the 
firſt Rank in Arabia; being what they preſent in Viſits of the 
greateſt Ceremony, and by which they teſtify the utmoſt Reſpect 
and Honour both to their Friends and Strangers. Neither is this 
Cuſtom among them different at this day, as we learn from 
M. Ja Rogues Relation, which likewiſe contains their manner of 
ne this ſort of Coffee. F 
© Perſons of Diſtinction in Arabia, ſays that Author, have a 
Way of making Coffee different from that which is commonly 
uſed ; they do not take the Bean or Kernel of the Coffee - Fruit, 
but the Husks only or Shells which cover them, as well the 
outer Skin as the fre Membrane which immediately involves 
the Kernel; and when this is rightly prepar d, they think no 
Drink comparable to ir. Our Travellers, who, while they 
© were at the Court of Temen, drank none but this ſort at the 
« oreat Mens Houles, own that it is certainly a very fine and de- 
« licious Liquor 3 of a moſt pleafant Taſte, and without the 
diſagreeable Bitterneſs of the common ſort. This they call in 
© their Language by a Name which is equivalent to Cafe a la 
« Sultane in French , and they put a very high value upon ir all 
over that Country. Neither indeed can it be had to any 
great Perfection any where elſe ; for as theſe Husks have but 
a very {mall body, whenever they come to be dry, either by 
being long kept or tranſported to any diſtance, they loſe their 
good Qualities, which depend intirely upon their being new 
and freſh, . 
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+ The manner of making the Café a la Sultane is this. They 
© take the Husks of perfectly ripe Fruit, beat them, and put 
© them into an Earthen Pan over a Charcoal-Fire, keeping 
them conſtantly in motion, and only toaſt them till they change 
© Colour a little. At the ſame time Water is ſet to boil in a 
x Coffee-Pot, and when the Husks are ready, they throw in 
© both the outer and inner Shells ſeparately, about three times 
© as many of the firſt as of the laſt ; then boil them up in the 
© ſame manner as common Coffee. The Colour of the Liquor 
is pretty much like that of the beſt Engliſ Beer. The Husks 
© muſt be kept in dry Places till they are uſed ; for the leaſt 
'£ Moiſture ſpoils the Taſte of them.” „ 
Concerning the Cuſtoms and Ceremonies obſervd by the 
Eaſtern Nations, all the antient Travellers have informed us very 
particularly ; but in the later Books of Voyages, that is, thoſe 
written ſince Coffee became very common in Europe, we find 
but little upon that Subject; the Reaſon of which is plain; be- 
cauſe, as we have borrow'd the Uſe of this Liquor from the Le- 
want, and as it was firſt introduced by People who had liv'd 
long there, it was very natural to ſuppoſe, that their manner of 
uſing it ſhould accompany the uſe itſelf. This will in moſt 
things be found to hold, however there are ſome Particulars in 
which they differ from us: Whether this be owing to the Genius 
of the Eaſtern People, or to ſome other Cauſe I ſhall not now 
inquire. 8 F 
In the firſt place then, this Cuſtom of drinking Coffee is ſo 
univerſal all over the Eaſt, that, bating the Attempts made 
againſt it by the Prieſts and Phyſicians at its firſt Eſtabliſhment, 
I cannot find ſo much as one Inſtance in all the Books of 
Travels I have conſulted, that there is any one Rank of Peo- 
ple there, or ſo much as one Perſon of any Rank, who does 
not drink it: And we are aſlurd, by no leſs a Man than 
M. Thewenot, that in many Places of the Levant where he had 
been, one thing ſtipulated by all the Marriage-Contradts, was, 
that the Husband ſhould allow his Wife as much Coffee, and as 
often as ſhe had a mind. The ordinary Times of drinking are 
in the Morning and Evening; but they never drink it faſting 3 
from whence comes a Proverb, very common amongſt them, 
that rather than either not drink Coffee in a Morning, or drink 
it without eating, a Man ought to eat a Button of his Coat. 
Beſides theſe regular Coffee- Meals, they continue tipling of it 
all day long; for they never meet together, either for Conver- 
ſation, Buſineſs, or in Viſits, but Coffee makes one — 


= Part 


* 


= 


Part of the Entertainment: And in the moſt ſolemn Feaſts they 


make, the firſt thing preſerited to their Gueſts is Coffee, and 
they ply them continually with it as long as they ſtay, which is 
often for above ſeven or eight Hours. 30 ff oa na 
They drink Coffee not only in Houſes, but even in the pub- 


lick Streets as they go about their Buſineſs, and ſometimes three 


or four People, by turns, out of the ſame Cup. They never 
uſe Sugar, Milk, nor any other Mixture except the Smoke of 
Tobacco; for they ſeldom care to drink Coffee without a Pipe 
in their Mouths. A great deal of the Virtue of it they think 
conſiſts in drinking it hot; and therefore, for fear of burning 


their Mouths, and, as they ſay, to ſhun the Grounds, they ſip 


it by little and little, ſo that they are ſometimes near an Hour 
upon one Diſh. And it is none of the leaſt Diverſions which a 
Stranger finds among them, to hear this Sipping-Muſick in a 
publick Coffee-Houſe, where perhaps ſome hundreds are drinking 
at a time. 5 5 5 „ 
The Maſters of the Coffee-Houſes endeavour to draw Cuſtom 


to them, not only by the Goodneſs of their Liquor, Neatneſs, 


and Dexterity of their Servants; but by entertaining them with 


Muſick, Dancing, and other things of that kind : And in Perſia, 


they uſed to carry their Compliance fo far, that the Government 


was obliged to put a ſtop to the infamous Practices committed 


there. Sometimes the Company make an Entertainment for 
| themſelves, when either the Converſation begins to languiſh, or 
they are tired with what the Houle affords ; and that conſiſts 
commonly in . a Dervize preach them a Sermon, or a Poet 
repeat his own Verſes. . 3 
In all the great Mens Houſes, there are Servants whoſe Buſineſs 
it is only to take care of the Coffee; and the Head-Officer 
amongſt them, or he who has the Inſpection over all the reſt, 
has an Apartment allow'd'/him near the Hall which is deſtin d for 
the Reception of Viſiters: The Turks call this Officer Kabveghz, 
that is, Overſeer or Steward of the Coffee. In the Haram or 
Ladies Apartment in the Seraglio, there are a great many ſuch 
Officers, who have each forty or fifty Baltagis under them, who, 


after they have fery'd a certain time in theſe Coffee-Houſes, are 


ſure to be well provided for, either by an adyantageous Poſt, or 
a ſufficient Quantity of Land. In the Houſes of Perſons of 


Quality likewiſe, there are a ſort of Pages call'd I:choglans,, who 
reſent it to the Com- 


receive the Coffee from the Stewards, and ; 1 Ce 
pany with a ſurprizing Dexterity and Addreſs, as ſoon as the 


Maſter of the Family makes a ſign. for that Purpoſe, which is rg ; 
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the Languag _—_ ſpeak to them. The Maſter himſelf is 
ſerv d laſt 3 but when the Grand Vizier gives Audience to an Am- 

baſſador, he receives the Diſh ar the ſame time with them : And 
here it may not be amiſs to take notice, that when the Grand 
_ Vizier omits this Ceremony of preſenting Coffee to an Ambaſſa- 
dor, it is a certain Sign that their Maſters will not be long 
I The Coffee is ſerv d on Salvers without Feet, made commonly 
of painted or varniſhd Wood, and ſometimes of Silver. They 
hold from fifteen to twenty China Diſhes each; and ſuch as can 
afford it, have theſe Diſhes half ſer in Silver. They are not 
above half as big as ours, and are never fill d to the Brim, not 
only for fear of ſpilling the Coffee, but that the Diſh may be 
eaſily held with the Thumb below, and two Fingers on the upper 
Edge. As they uſe no Milk nor Sugar, they have no ann 
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Of the Uſe of COFFEE in the Weſtern 
Parti of EUROPE. 5 


THAT the Fruit of the Coffee-Tree was brought from 
dhe Levant before the Plant itſelf, is certain; but b). 
whom, or at what Time this happen d, cannot be ene 
The firſt Perſon whom J find upon Record to have had any 
Coffee- Berries in his Poſſeſſion, is Alphonſus Pancius, an Italian 
Phyſician and Profeſſor in the Univerſity of Ferrara: and indeed 
it is very natural to think, that the Venetians, who were at that 
time fole Maſters of the Levant, were likewiſe the firſt who 
brought chis Fruit from thence. 226 FTE 67: 


Some of theſe Berries Pancius ſent in a Preſent to Clufius, the 
Prince of Botaniſts of his Age ; and he has given us ſeven dif- 
ferent Figures, together with a ſhort Deſcription of them, in his 
Notes upon Garcias ab Horto. Before the Year 1613. this Fruit 
was in hs hands of the curious Botaniſts of almoſt all Nations; 
for F. B. who died in that Year, mentions his having had Pre- 
ſents of ir ſent him from his Friends, not only in Italy, but in 
Germany, the Low Countries, and other Places. And, from what 
we meet with in Yeſſimgius's Notes upon Alpinus, it is more than 
probable, that before 163 8. Coffee was imported into Italy for 
Sale. He tells us, that the great Demand for it in the Levant 
had made it very ſcarce in Europe, and that the Europeans were 
thereby deprived in a great meaſure of a molt uſeful Medicine: 
8 2 5 8 


(27 ) 
So that it would ſeem not only that the firſt Coffee-Berries came 
to us by the Way of Venice, but that the firſt Trade for that 
Commodity was likewiſe undertaken there. And further, as it 
could be worth no Merchant's while to import Coffee for Sale 
before the Cuſtom of drinking it was begun, we may ſafely ven- 
ture to place the beginning thereof before the laſt mentioned 
Year. It was indeed, in all probability, bur very ſparingly uſed + 
at thar time, and perhaps only when preſcribed by Phyſicians ; 
the firſt Step it made from the Cabinets of the Curious, as an 
exotick Seed, having been into the Apothecaries Shops as a Drug. 
We are aſſur d by Mr. Houghton, that in the Year 165 1. there 
was a publick Coffee-Houſe at Leghorn, which is the firſt that I 
have heard of any where in Criſtendom; but this is far from 
being the greateſt Curioſity contain'd in that ingenious Author's 
Paper: He has beſides acquainted us with the true Time and 
Manner in which yy thay Coffee was introduced into England ; 
and what we learn from him, join'd to ſome other Informations 
which I have had from Perſons of unqueſtionable Veracity, will 
ſet this Part of my Hiſtory in as full a light as can be deſir d. 
© How the Arabians fell firſt into the Uſe of Coffee, ſays 
© Mr. Houghton, is hard to tell ; perhaps it was their Succedaneum 
© for Wine, which Mahomer had prohibited: or how they came 
© to roalt it before boiling, yell it is probable, is owing to 
© Chance, or perhaps a debauch'd Palate, as ſome with us love 
© the burnt Part of broil'd Meat; and from ſome Great-one it 
© might grow into a Faſhion, as the Uſe of Tobacco and Coffee 
© with us; altho, had they been impos'd by a Law of the State 
« or by a Phyſician, it would have been thought very ſevere. 
© However, it got head; for by its eſſential Heat it refreſh'd the 
o 
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Weary, and did ſeveral other Services, as Wine that acted by a 
potential Heat. The general Uſe of it quickly made it a Trade 
in great Towns, and the frequent Uſe of ir made it be deſir d 
more and more, till the exceſſive Drinkers would take whole 
Spoonfuls of Oil that ſwims on the top, as our great Drinkers 
arrive from Wine to Brandy, and from thence to more burning 
Spirits. Into choſe Publick- Houſes they would come by 
hundreds, and among them Strangers would venture, where 
they learned the Cuſtom, and carry'd it to their own Coun- 
tries; for one Mr. Raſtal, an Engliſh Merchant whom I knew, 
© went to Leghorn in 165 1. and there found a Coffee-Houle. 
Io the fame Houſe of Merchandize where Mr. Raſtal was, 
came Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Merchant from Smyrna, where 
Coffee had been uſed immemorially, who brought with him 
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An. 165 2. à Greek Servant nam'd Paſqua, who made his Cof- 
fee, which he drank two or three Diſhes at a time twice or 


thrice a day. The ſame Year, Edwards came over to England, 
and marry'd the Daughter of one Alderman Hodges, a Mer- 


chant who liv'd, I think, in Walbrook. This Hodges uſed with 
hy delight to drink Coffee with Edwards; fo that it is likely 
r 


at this Edwards was the firſt that brought Coffee into Eng- 
land; altho' I am inform'd, that Dr. Harvey, the famous In- 


© venter of the Circulation of the Blood, did frequently uſe it. 


After this it grew more in uſe in ſeveral private Houſes, 
which encouraged Mr. Edwards to ſet up Paſqua for a Coffee- 
Man, who got a Shade in the Church Yard of St. Michael's 


Cornhill, where he had great Cuſtom ; inſomuch that the 
Alehouſe- Keepers, fearing that it ſhould ſpoil their Trade, pe- 


tition'd the Lord-Mayor againſt him, alledging his not being a 


Freeman. Upon this Alderman Hodges join d as a Partner with 
Paſqua one Bowman, his Coachman, who was made free; 


upon which they liv'd unmoleſted in the ſame Place; where 
Mr. Raftal found them in the Year 1654. But ſome time 


after this, Paſqua, for ſome Miſdemeanour, run away, and 
© Bowman had the ſole Trade, and managed it ſo well, that by 
© his Profits, and the Generoſity of his Cuſtomers, who contri- 


buted Sixpence a-peice, to the number of almoſt a thouſand, 


he turn'd his Shade into a Houſe ; and when he died, left his 


Wife, who had been Alderman Hodges's Cook-Maid, pretty 


rich: however, the dy'd poor not many Years ſince. 


— 


John Painter was Bowman's firſt Apprentice, and out of his 


Time in 1664. Bowman died in 1663. and after one Year 
his Wife left the Houſe to one Batler, whoſe Daughter marry d 
Humphrey Hodskins, Bowman's ſecond Apprentice, who was with 
him before Monks March in 1659. This Humphrey liv'd long 


in St. Peter's Alley in Cornbill, and died not many Years ſince, 


and left there his Widow, Batler's Daughter, from whom I had 
this Account.” Thus far Mr. Houghton; and it will eaſily ap- 


pear, by the bare reading of this Relation, that he has took ſuf- 


ficient pains not to be impos d on in any of the Facts he mentions. 
Mr. Bradley has however publiſh'd another Account of the Eſta- 
bliſhment of Coffee in England, which I ſhall likewiſe fer down 
here, leaving him to reconcile it with Mr. Houghton's in the beſt 
manner he can. We are certain, ſays he, that the Uſe of Coffee 
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was not known in England till the Year 1657. at which time 


Mr. Daniel Edwards, a Turkey Merchant, in his Return from 
Smyrna to London, brought over with him one Paſqua Roſce, a 
2 . Raguſcan 
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( 
Raguſean Greek, who was uſed to prepare this Liquor for him 
every Morning; the Novelty of it drew ſo great a Reſort to his 
Houſe, that he loſt all the forepart of the Day by it, inſomuch 
that he thought it expedient to rid himſelf of this Trouble, by al- 
lowing his Greek Servant, in conjunction with his Son-in-laws 
Coachman, to make and {ell it publickly. They ſer up their Cof- 
tee-Houſe in St. Michael's Alley, Cornhill, which was the firſt in 
London; but ſome ſmall time after, theſe Partners fell out and 
parted, and the Coachman got leave to pitch a Tent in St. Ai- 
chaels Church- yard, and there to (ell his Coffee in oppoſition to 
Paſqua, as appears by ſome Verſes made at that time. If theſe 
Verles be really genuine, as I think there is not much room to 
doubt, Mr. Houghton muſt have been miſinformed in one Circum- 
ſtance of his Relation, and have omitted another; for by them it 
appears, that the two Partners did not keep their firſt Coffee- 
Houſe in a Shade, and likewiſe that they fell out and parted, Paſqua 
remaining in the ſame Place, and Bowman having then built the 
Shade * e The Verſes (to which Mr. Bradley has 
added ſome explanatory Notes) are theſe. 55 
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To Mr. Paſqua Roſee, at the Sign of his own Head 
and half his Body, in St. Michael's Alley, next 


the firſt Coffee-Tent in London. 


ERE not the Fountain of my Tears 
Each Day exhaufled by the Steam 
Of your Coffee, no doubt appears 
But they would ſwell to ſuch a Stream 
As could admit of no Reſtriction, 
To ſee, poor Paſqua, thy Aiction. 
What! Paſqua, you at firſt did broach (1) 
This Nectar for the publict Good, 
Muſt you call Kitt down from the Coach (2) 
To drive a Trade he underſtood —— 
No more than you did then your Creed, 
Or he doth now to write or read; 


— 2 | 3 * | | | 1 1 — —ͤ — 
(i) Firſt Coffee Houſe. (2) Kite was Coachman to Mr. Edwards's Son- ir law. 
: 


ee e . 
And after ſo much pains to ſhow 
Him how to make this ſober Liquor, 
And then by Slights of Balton's Blue 
d male it thin or thicker ; 
| Nay, even teach him to fill up, 
And A-la-mode preſent the Cup: 
Muſt you, I ſay, be thus debarr d 
n one that is ſo deviliſh rude, 
Who can afford you no Reward 
Bur Envy and Ingratitude? 
Sure this a Subject doth impart 
Enough to break a China Heart. 
Pull Courage, Paſqua, fear no Harms 
From the beſieging Foe ; 
| Make good your Ground, fland to your Arms, 
HFald out this Summer, and then tho 
He'll florm, hell not prevail, your Face (3 
Shall give the Coffee-Pot (4) the Chace. 
What ! tho' he's grown fo proud to ſpread 
The Wings of his Pavilion (5) 
Upon the Bodies of the Dead, 
Aud his Adberents trample on 
The Relicks of their Fathers Duſt, 
His Cauſe no holier is nor juſt. 
And ſhould the Pari ſb lend their Bells 
To make him Kettles, and agree 
To furniſh him with St. Michael's 
Church, Charnel-Houſe, and Vefiry, 
Ter all bis Strength ſhall not oppoſe ye, 
The Queſt-Houſe is for Paſqua Roſce. 


 Adrianus det Taſſo. 


All that we have heard hitherto concerning the Eftabliſhment of 
Coffee-Houſes in London, relates to the Time before the great 


Fire; and Mr. Elford, who was then a Boy at School, informs me 
further, that Bowman's Houle, as near as he can remember, was 
where now the Virginia Coffee Houſe ſtands in St. Michael's. Alley; 
That the Coffee -Room was up one Pair of Stairs; that he has 
himſelf been ſeveral times in it; and that in the Vear of the 


Plague, 166 J. it was a Cuſtom among thoſe that frequented it, 
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3) Paſqua's Sign. (4) Kirr's Sign. () Kitt's Coffee-Tent in St. Michael's 
Church- yard. N 7 
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as ſoon as they went in, to look quite round the Room for ſome 
of their Acquaintances, and then to begin, by asking how all 
was at their Houſes: If no body was ſick, they join'd with them 
in Company; otherwiſe, or when they met with none they knew, 
all fat at a diſtance from one another „ 
The ſame Perſon further tells me, that before the Fire, ſeveral 
other Coffee-Houſes were ſet on foot; one in Swithin's Alley, 
and two others in Exchange Alley; one of them upon the ſame 
Ground where now Garraway's ſtands, was kept by Mr. Elford, 
Father to this Gentleman: In all of them the Coffee - Room was 
up Stairs; and the Coffee uſed there, as well as in private Families, 
came all directly from the Levant. | —- ” 
That Quarter of the Town where theſe Coffee- Houſes ſtood, was 
intirely conſum'd by the Fire in 1666. and when the Ground 
came again to be built upon, Mr. Garraway, by ſome means or 
other, got into the ſame Place where Elford had been, and there 
open'd the firſt Coffee-Houſe after the Fire. Elford took a Houle 
in George-Tard, where he died, and left his Son in the ſame Buſi- 
neſs, to whom I am obliged for all theſe Particulars. This Coffee- 
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Houſe ſtill ſubſiſts, and goes by Mr. Elford's Name. 
Concerning Painter and Hodskins, Bowman's two Apprentices, 
Mr. Elford remembers likewife, that they were for fome time 
Partners in that Coffee-Honfe which Mr. Houghton ſays Hodskins 
kept in St. Peter's Alley. 6 125 - 
Scon after the Fire, the Coffee-Houſes ſpread to all Parts of the 
Town; the firſt that was ſet up ha the City, was that which 
is now call'd the Rarmbow Coffee-Houſe, near Temple-Bar, by one 
Nicholas, a Grecian by Birth; and the firſt near the Court, was 
Mr. Man's at Charing-Croſs, Man was born in Scotland, and having 
follow'd General Monk to London, open'd his firſt Coffeee-Houſe 
a few Years after the Fire, next door to where his Son now lives, 
and remov d thither ſoon after. He was declar'd Coffee-Man to 
the Court by King Charles the Second; and, till the Palace of 
Whitehall was burnt down, his Honſe was, in reſpect of the other 
Coffee-Houſes, what we now feethe principal ones about St. James's, 
Immediately after the 2 of the ſecond Dureh War, George 
Conſtantine a Greek, and who had formerly been a Seafaring-Man, 
began a Coffee-Houſe in Wapping, near the Old Stairs; and in 
about a Year after remoy'd to Devereux-Court,, to the ſame Houle 
where the Grecian Coffee- Houſe, fo calłd by him, is ſtill kept, and 
| Where his Name is to be ſeen upon the Sign. To this Perfon, 
the oldeſt Coffee- Man now alive in London, and perhaps in Chri- 
fendom, 1 am beholden for ſeveral Facts here metkion d. 8 
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. (32) 
Doꝛnglass Coffe-Houſe in St. Martin's Lane, another kept by a 
Turk in Henrietta-ſireet, and multitudes beſides ſoon follow 'd in all 
the frequented Parts of the Town; bur it would be to no purpoſe 
to endeavour after a further Account of any of them. 

For ſome time after the Eſtabliſhment of Coffee- Houſes, the 
Owners of them diſtributed printed Bills, extolling the Virtues of 
that Liquor, as being good for all Diſtempers, eſpecially the Scur- 
vey, Dropſy, Stone, and Gout. I have by good luck procur'd 
one of them from my ingenious good Friend Mr. Beckert the Sur- 
= „ and Mr. Conſtantine well remembers to have ſeen others to 
the ſame purpoſe, if not the ſame. The Tenor of it is this. 


The Admirable Virtues of the Coffee-Drink. 


Ne The Grain or Berry call'd Coffee groweth upon little Trees on- 


ly in the Deſerts of Arabia. It is brought from thence, and 


« drank generally throughout all the Grand Seigniors Dominions. 
cir 2 Gam innocent thing, compos'd into a Drink by being 
* drydin an Oven, and beaten to powder, and boil'd up with 
« Spring-Water 3 and about half a Pint of it to be drunk one 
© Hour before, and not eating an Hour after, and to be taken as 
© hot as poſhble can be endured, the which will never fetch the 
skin off the Mouth, nor raiſe any Bliſters by reaſon of that Heat. 
The Quality of this drink is cold and dry; and tho' it be a 
© Dryer, yet it neither heats nor inflames more than hot Poſſet. 
It ſo cloſes the Orifice of the Stomach, and fortifies the Heat 
« within, that it is very good to help Digeſtion, and therefore of 
great uſe to be taken at three or four a-clock in the Afternoon as 
« well as in the Morning. It breeds very good Blood, and keeps 


the Body in good Heath. It much quickens the Spirits, and 


= 


makes the Heart lightſome. It is good againſt fore Eyes, and 
© the better if you hold your Head over it, and take in the Steam 
© that way. It ſuppreſſeth Fumes exceedingly, and is very good 
© againſt the Head-Ach, and will much ſtop any Defluxion of 
Rheums chat diſtil from the Head upon the Stomach, and ſo 
will prevent and help Conſumptions, and the Cough of the 
© Lungs. It is excellent to prevent and cure the Dropſy, Gout, 
and Scurvey. 7; | 


a A 


© It is known to be better, by Experience, than any other dry- 
ing Drink for People in Years, or Children that have any run- 

ning Humours upon them, ſuch as the King's Evil, &c. It is 
very good to prevent miſcarrying in Child-bearing Women. It 
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is a moſt excellent Remedy againſt the Spleen, Hypochondrinck, 
Winds, or the like. It will prevent Drowzineſs, and make one 
fit for Buſineſs, if one have occaſion to watch. It will maler 
one very N It is obſery'd, that in Turkey, whete it is 
generally drunk, that they are not troubled: with the Gout, 
Stone, 7 or Scutvy, and that their Skins are exceeding 
clear and white, oe IO SOPs 1 Et pie 

It is neither laxative nor reſtringent. 0 bus ene 
Coffee was at firſt fold for Three-half- pence a Diſh, and there 
was ſo great a Demand for it, that they were forced to make it in 
Pots of eight or ten Gallons. It was a great while after the Fire 


of London before they thought of ſelling any thing elſe but Coffee 
in theſe Houſes, except a certain Compoſition call'd Aromatirt, 
recommended by the Phyſicians; and a Liquor made with Betony, 
for the fake of ſuch as could not accuſtom themſelves to the bitter 


Taſte of Coffee; for few People then mix d it with either Sugar 
or Milk. Afterwards Tea and Chocolate became in Vogue, being 
firſt introduced by the Eaft-India and Spaniſh Merchants; bur 
Mr. Elford does not believe that either of them were ſold in Cof- 
fee-Houſes before the Revolution. It is now about twenty Years 
fince Mr. Elford left off Buſineſs, and at that time Drams and 


Cordial Waters were to be had only at Coffee-Houſes newly ſer 
up, the old Standers ſtill refuſing ro admit them. At firſt both 
 Coffee-Houſes and private Families roaſted their own Coffee in a 


fort of Frying-Pan over the Fire; but at length Mr. Elford the 
Father contrived the white Iron Machine, ſince much uſed; and 


which is curn'd on a fpit by a Jack; and ſoon after, they 4 
Mi 


to uſe Charcoal inſtead of Sea-Coal ; the Advantage of which 
ing diſcover d, gave riſe to the publick Roaſters, and, with them, 


to the Practice of adulterating Coffee, which has continu'd ever 
ſince. %%%S%JSSSVVCCVVVVVVVVTVVV Toimtl or 

This is what I have been able to diſcover with Certainty con- 
cerning the Eftabliſhment of Coffee in England; I have only 
further to add, that as a ſtill greater Proof of the Date fix d by 
Mr. Houghton, it appears by Parkinfon's Theater, publiſh'd in 1640. 
that the Name of Coffee was not ſo much as known in England 


at that time, for he only calls it the Iuris Berry-Drink ; but 


before the Year 1659. it was in very great Repute in London, 
and the good Effects of it generally acknowledg d. This is evi- 
dent from a Book publifh'd in that Year by Judge Rumſey, and by 
the Letters a to it. Rumſey aſcribes the firſt Introduction 
of it into England to Sir Hemy Blount's Book of Travels ; and 
Howel, one of his Correſpondents, to one Mr. Auddiford, m_—_ 
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| he juſt names; neither can I find any thing more about him, It 


is probable he may have been one of the firſt 852 Encouragers 
of Coffee and Coffee-Houſes, or may have uſed it much in his 
own Family; but Edwards and Hodges mult be 1 Iegy. a 


the Perſons who firſt brought in the general Uſe of Coffee in 


London. In another Pamphlet, printed about 1670. the Author 
tells us, that ever ſince Coffee came to be much in Vogue, the 
Dropſy and Gout were leſs common than before. 4; 4 
The general Knowledge of Coffee in France is of a much later 
Date than in England; for it cannot be carried higher than 1660. 
It is{ true, M. Ja Rogue informs us, that the Liquor itſelf was 


drank at Marſeilles in the Year 1644. and in fo doing he has 


only preſerv'd the Memory of an Action of his Father's. © My 
© Father, ſays he, who went to Conſtantinople with M. de la Haye, 
and from thence further into the Levant, brought back with 
© him to re not only the Coffee- Berries, but all the Equi- 
< page likewiſe which belongs to the Liquor, as it was then pre- 
< pard and uſed in Turkey, This was thought a very great Cu- 
4 rioſity at that time in France ; and there is ſtill a Scrutore at his 
Country-houſe very handſomely ſet out with all theſe Accou- 
< trements, eſpecially Diſhes of old China very beautiful and fine, 
© beſides little Muſlin-Napkins with Gold and Silver Borders, 
© which alſo made part of the Equipage. I own, however, that 
this Curioſity of my Father's was but of very {mall Influence 
« towards the Eſtabliſhment of the general Uſe of Coffee in the 


Kingdom; for it only extended to a ſmall Knot of Friends 


© who had travelled into the Levant, and continu d ever after to 
© jmitate this Cuſtom of the People there, 5 
But in the Year 1660. (continues this Author, from whom 


J muſt borrow all that I am to ſay about the Eſtabliſhment of 


the Uſe of Coffee in France) © ſeveral Merchants of Marſeilles, 


© who liv long in the Eaſtern Countries, and there accuſtom'd 


© themſelves roo much to the drinking of Coffee ever to be wil- 
© ling to leave it off, brought back a good Quantity with them, 
: = by preſenting it often to their Friends, made a great many 
© People of Marſeilles as fond of it as they were themſelves ; and 


© by theſe means Coffee becoming more and more common 


among the Merchants, and all who frequented the Sea, ſome 
Druggiſts of that City, who have always had a a Trade to 
the Eaſt, bethought themſelves of ſending for ſome Bales of 
© Coffee from Egypt. This firſt Venture 3 beyond Ex- 
« peQation, and contributed very much to bring this kiquer more 
into uſe at Marſeilles, and from thence it ſoon reach'd Lyons 
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* and other Cities of the Provinces thereabouts. All theſe Par- 
ticulars, M. de la Rogue tells us, he learn'd from an Eye-Witneſs 
to moſt of them, who had himſelf drank Coffee at a Perſon of 
Quality's Houſe at Marſeilles in 1666. | 5 

In the Year 1671. a publick Shop or Houſe for Coffee was 
ſet up at Marſeilles, near the Place where the Merchants meet, 

call d the Loge; and it was the Cuſtom for People to ſimoke 

Tobacco and play, as well as to drink Coffee in it. The Con- 

courſe thither became ſoon very great. All the Turks, Arme- 
mans, Greeks, and other Eaſtern Nations, whom their Trade 
call d in vaſt numbers to Marſeilles, flock'd to it; and even the 

Merchants, Maſters of Ships, and other Seafaring-Men, found 

ſuch a Place very convenient for the Diſpatch of their Buſineſs. 
This in a little time increas'd the Number of theſe Houſes ; 
© and beſides, there were Turks who ſold Coffee publickly aboard 

© the Royal Galleys. re od To ee 0 
In the Year following, Coffee - Houſes began firſt to be ſet 

© up at Paris; and it was then but a very few Years ſince the 

Name of that Liquor had ever been ſo much as heard of there. 

Some tell us indeed, that M. Thewenot, at his Return from the 

< Eaſt, brought a ſmall Quantity of Berries home with him, 

© and made 3 of his Friends taſte of the Drink which the 

© Turks prepar d with them; but no more can be inferr d from 

« this, | 2h from the Coffee M. la Roque made at Marſeilles ; 

and it is certain, that, till the Embaſſy of Soliman Aga from the 

Grand Seignior to Louis the Fourteenth in 1669. the generality 
of Paris did not know there was ſuch a thing as Coffee in the 
World. That Ambaſſador, and thoſe of his Retinue, brought 

© a great Quantity of Coffee along with them; and as the Pari- 

© fians were very curious to go and ſtare at them, and the better 

« Sort to get into the Ambaſſador's Hbtel ; Coffee was preſented 
2 © to all that came: and by this means many became ſo accuſtom'd 
: « to it by frequent drinking, and others found ſo much Benefit 

1 © by it, that = could not afterwards leave off the Uſe of it. 
The Ambaſſador ſtay d near a Year at Paris, and that was long 
1 enough, in the way he uſed, for Coffee to be brought a little 

a in Vogue. ET 8 2 — 

f After his Departure, this Cuſtom was kept up by many, 
© who found means to have Coffee ſent them from Marſeilles 
and other Places; and in 1672. Paſcal an Armenian by Birth, 
began to ſell it publickly in the Foire St. Germain, and afterwards 
kept a publick Coffee-Houle in another Quarter of the Town, 
© where he ſold Coffee for Twopence Halfpenny a Diſh ; 15 few 
„ FE * Feople 


© People went near him, except ſome Knights of Malta, and 
© other Strangers; and therefore he broke in a little time, and 
© went for England : Neither was thete any ſuch thing as a Cof- 
© fee-Houſe to be ſeen in Paris for four Years afterwards. 
Theſe Facts concerning the firſt Uſe of Coffee in France, are 
accompany'd with fo many particular Circumſtances, which M. Ja 
Rogue was at great pains to inform himſelf of, that I do not ſee 
how any of them can be call'd in queſtion ; and therefore I am 
afraid M. du Four has miſtaken the Date of that Paper, intitled, 
Les tres Excellentes Vertues de la Meure appellte Coffe, which, he 
ſays, was hawk d about the Streets of Paris five and twenty Years 
before he wrote, that is, in 1658. when Coffee began to be 
drank there : for it is plain, from what has been eddy ſaid, 
that there had never been any Coffee ſeen, much leſs drank, at 
that time in Paris, except what little M. Thewenot brought thither 
the Year before. Whatever be in that, the Paper itſelf is of the 
fame kind with the Engl; Bill already ſer down; and as it has 
been publiſh'd ſeveral times in French, and likewiſe in Engliſh, I 
think it unneceſſary to inſert it here. ** 
Io return to the Progreſs of Coffee in Paris : The bad Suc- 
© cels of Paſcal frighted every body from the like Undertaking for 
© about four Years time; but at length, in 1676. Maliban, an 
© Armenian likewiſe, ventured to open a Coffee-Houſe in that 
© Quarter of the Town which was moſt frequented by Strangers, 
© and by ſuch of the French themſelves who were the molt likely 
to ſpend their time in ſuch Places. He allow'd People to ſmoke, 
© and fold his Coffee at the ſame Price with Paſcal ; however, his 
{mall Succeſs may be gueſs d at, by his having remov'd to three 
or four different Places during his Stay at Paris, and his bein 
at laſt oblig'd to fly to Holland. After his Departure, his Col. 
fee-Houſe continu'd however ſtill in being. Gregoire, (whoſe 
Name has been well known to all the Engliþ who have ſince 
that time frequented Paris) an Armenian born, and who had 
been either Servant to, or Partner with Maliban, continued in 
the ſame Buſineſs, He took care always to keep himſelf near 
the Play-houſe, to which all the idle People reſort ; and by fo 
doing, carry'd on a Trade with ſo good Succeſs, that he was at 
a in a Condition to purchaſe a very good Houſe, in which 
he died in 1715. and which ſtill belongs to his Children. 
© Gregoire's good Fortune ſoon encouraged other Coffee-Houles 
to be ſet up: The firſt was that of Makara, a Perſian, to 
whom ſucceeded Gautois, a Native of Liege, and many others 
in different Parts of the Town; and about the ſame time a 
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little hump-back'd Creature, nam d le Candiot began to cry Cof. 
fee about the Streets. Thoſe who had a- mind to drink, call'd 
him into their Houſes, and he gave them both Coffee and Su- 


gar for Two; pence a Diſh, In one Hand he carry d a Chafin- 


Diſh with his Coffee-Pot upon it, in the other a Veſſel full of 


Water; and he had beſides a Tin-Box fix d to his Belt, in 
which were his Diſhes and other Accoutrements. I do not 


know what became of this ſtrolling Coffee-Man, but one of 


his Companions, nam'd Foſeph, af.erwards kept a Coffee-Houſe, 


which ſtill goes by his Name, and died there in good Circum- 


ſtances. Stephen, a Greek, had the ſame good Luck, and the 
Coffee-Houſe he kept is now one of the moſt magnificent in 
Paris. VVA N 
© Theſe were the firſt Introducers of Coffee-Houſes at Paris; 
and it muſt be own'd, that at firſt they met but with ſmall En- 
couragement; People of any Faſhion could not for ſome time 


bring themſelves to go to theſe Taverns as they call'd them, 


where there was ſmoaking from Morning till Night, and the 


Coffee neither good, nor ſeryv'd in the handſomeſt manner; in 
moſt of them likewiſe they ſold Beer, which is only to be found 


in the meaneſt fort of Public Houſes in that City. But at 
length, when French People began to follow the ſame Buſineſs, 
and bethought themſelves of adorning their Shops with Ta- 
peſtry, large Looking- Glaſſes, Pictures, Marble Tables, Sconces, 


Luſtres, and other ſuch Furniture; and ſold not only Coffee 


prepar d after the beſt manner, but likewiſe Tea, Chocolate, 
Drams, and Confections of all kinds: Theſe Houſes, thus 


transformed, firſt at the Foire St. Germain, and then all over the 


Town, became Places of Rendezvous for People of the greateſt 


Diſtinction. Learned Men eſpecially found them the moſt con- 


venient Meeting- places imaginable; they refreſhed themſelves at 
a ſmall Expence, were always ſure to light of ſuch Company as 


they liked; with an Opportunity of diſcourſing on all manner 


of Subjects, without the leaſt Ceremony or Conſtraint. By 


theſe Means the Coffee-Houſes came to be in ſo great Reputa- 
tion at Paris, that their Number is now increas d to about 


three hundred. The Coffee- Men have obtain d a Royal Patent 
for incorporating themſelves in the Diſtiller's Company, by the 


Name of Retailers of Strong Waters. 


Io compleat this Account of the Eſtabliſhment of Coffee in 


France, I muſt here add the Hiſtory of a formidable Attempt 
made to extirpate it, by a whole Faculty of Phyſicians ; of which 


_- likewiſe 
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likewiſe M. 1a Rogue has given us che following diverting Rela- 
_ e 413% 3014 Oe hue 
| © The Uſe of Coffee about the Year 1679. was become {6 
' univerſal at Marſeilles, that the Phyſicians of that City began to 
be alarm'd at it, as being no ways a proper Liquor for the In- 
habitants of ſo warm and dry a Climate. They ſoon found 

means to draw a great many over to their Opinion, and thus 
two Parties were form'd in the Town, cinch after the ſame 
manner as at Mecca and Grand Cairo, {ave only that Religion 
was here out of the Queſtion, The Sticklers for Coffee uſed 
the Phyſicians ill upon all Occaſions ; and they, on the other 
hand, threatned the Drinkers of it with all manner of Diſeaſes. 
this rate both ſides went on, till 3 threw in the Phy- 
1Gans way a lucky unity of pronouncing Sentence 
againſt the Uſe of Cina judicial 12 ſolemn — A 
young Phyſician was to be receiv'd into the College, and they 
W infallibly to gan their Point, and baniſh Coffee for 
ever from Marſeilles, by making it the Subject of the publick 
Diſpute upon that Occaſion. The Theſis was ſuſtain d on the 
27th of February, 1679, and that Part of it which relates to 
J - 9 — I | 
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e Nueſtions in PHYSICK, 

4 Propos d by Meſſieurs Caſtillon and Fouque, Doctor: of the Faculty 
© of Aix, to M. Colomb, in order to his Reception into the College 

© of Phyſicians at Marſeilles, to be diſputed in the Town-Hall, 


* . 2. Is the Uſe of Coffee hurtful to the Inhabitants of 
© Marſeilles ? V 
Amongſt an infinite number of Medicines wherewith the 
Arabian . loaded Phyſick, there is none that all Nations 
* have more readily gone into than the drink call'd Coffee; for it 
is not only fold at a ſmall Price every where in the Turkiſþ Do- 
© minions, but even in this Country it has almoſt aboliſh d the 
D Uſe of Wine, by reaſon of the excellent Qualities that have 
been aſcribed to it; tho' the Truth of the Matter is, that it 
« does not come up ſo much as to the Dregs of Wine, neither in 
Colour, Smell, Subſtance, nor Qualities. But the Force of 
Prejudice is ſo great, as to make the beſt Things be _ 
when they become too common, while foreign Commodities, 


tho' of no real Value in themſelves, are cry'd up to the Skies. 
© The 
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| © Thegreareſt Part of Phyſicians, who have never been at Pains 
to examine the Nature and Properties of Coffee, believe it to 


© be very wholefome, only for 'theſe two Reaſons, becauſe the 
© Arabians call it Boy in their age, and becauſe it comes 
from that Part of Arabia call d ehe Happy ; as if the Nature of 
this Drug depended on its Name, or the Country where it 
grows ; and as if Hippocrater had not told us in his Book de 
Arte, that Things ate not to be judg d of by their Names. Ne- 
< verthelefs, the Vulgar, deceiv'd at the Expence of their 
© Health, look on the Coffee to be a Legume, whereas it is the 
, Fruit of a Tree very like the Ewomymus, according to Avicenns 


in his Book of Plants, and Proſper Alpinus in his Treatiſe of 
* the Plants of pt. Under this miſtaken Notion, Coffee is 
look d upon as a Remedy fo much the more efficacious, as the 
© Diſcovery of it is ſaid to be owing to Goars and Camels. = 
© Some tell us it is of a cold Nature, and therefore they re- 
< commend it to be drank very hot, or rather the Decoction 
© made of ic to be ſipp'd by little and little: Bur it is certain 
that Coffee is hot and dry, not only from the Authority of the 
Authors I have mention d, but alſo from the chief and moſt 
_ © ſenſible Effects of it; for the aduſt Particles of which it con- 
< {iſts are ſo ſubtle, and have ſo great a Degree of Motion be- 
: ging to chem, that being mix d with the Maſs of Blood, they 
« carry along with chem all the Serum of it into other Parts of the 
Body; from thence they directly attack the Brain, where, after 
< having diſſolvd all the Hutnidity and groſſer Corpuſcles they 
© find there, they keep all the Pores of it open, and ſo hinder 
© the animal Spirits, the true Cauſes of Sleep, from getting the 
© Length of the middle of the Brain when theſe Pores come to 
© be ſhut 5 from whence it happens, that theſe aduſt Particles, by 
© the Qualities which they are poſſeſs d of, do often cauſe ſuch 
© obſtinate Watchings, that the nervous Juices abſolutely neceſſary 
« for recruiting the Spirits, coming totally to fail, the Nerves 
| © relax, and a Weakneſs or Palſy enſues 3 and by the Sharpneſs 
and Dryneſs of the Blood already quite burnt up, all the Parts 
of the Body are drain'd of their Moiſture to ſuch a degree, as 
that the whole is reduced to a horrible Leanneſs. All theſe 
« Miſchiefs in a ſpecial manner befall ſuch as are of a bilious 
Temperament, or Melancholy, and whoſe Liver and Brain are 
© naturally hot; in a word, ſuch whoſe Spirits are moſt ſubtle, 
« and their Blood moſt burnt up. From all which we cannot 
© help concluding, that the Uſe of Coffee is prejudicial to the 
« greateſt Part of the Inhabitants of Marſeilles. f 
| * N Thus | 
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Thus did the Doctors of the Faculty of Aix paſs Sentence 
on Coffee. Many People thought they carry'd the. Matter a 
little too far, and eſpecially that the Phyſicians themſelves were 
heated with too much Freedom. The Theſis itſelf is no more 
than an Heap of Paralogiſms, Miſtakes, and Nonſenſe ; and 
therefore it is not to be wonder'd if the Deciſion given in it 
had no greater effect than the Sermons of the Mahometan 
© Preachers. The publick Coffee - Houſes continued to be as 
much frequented as ever, and the Uſe of this Liquor ſpread ſo 
much over all the South Parts of Fance, that Coffee became 
one of the greateſt Branches of Trade both of Marſeilles and 
© Lyons, a great many Ships being every Year ſent to all the Ports 
of the Levant where any Coffee was to be had. N 
In this manner was the Uſe of Coffee and Coffee - Houſes 
ſettled in Italy, England, and France; and ſoon found its way 
over all the reſt of Europe, where it is drank at this day. But be- 
fore I conclude this Part of its Hiſtory, I cannot help remarking, 
that being fo lately eſtabliſh'd in theſe Countries from which the 
greateſt Trade was carry d on to the Levant, it is not eaſy to 
imagine by what means it came to be ſo common in Denmark, as 
that in the Year 1661. Simeon Pauli, a famous Phyſician of that 
Kingdom, ſhould have thought it neceſſary to publiſh a Caution 
to his Countrymen againſt the Abuſe, or too frequent Ute of it. 
It is true, only Tobacco and Tea are mentioned in the Title-Page; 
but the ſame Cenſure is paſt upon Coffee in the Body of the 
Book. It may deſerve inquiry whether the Danes may not have 
learn d the Uſe of this Liquor {rom the Muſcovites, and they from 
the Perſians or Turks ; ſince it is certain, that Coffee has for many 
Years been a very common Drink in Muſcovy. 


. 
Of the Cop PEE-TRAPDE. 


Efore Monſieur Bernier, no Author has ſaid any thing worth 
taking notice of concerning the Coffee-Trade, either as it 
is in the hands of the Arobians, or of other Nations. 
When the Coffee is gathered, it is brought, ſays Bernier, to 
Mocca, to Louhaia, and other Ports of the Red Sea, and from 
thence it is tranſported to Gedda or Zeyden, another Port in the 
Territory of Mecca, in little Barques for that Purpoſe. A great 
deal of it is carry'd to Mecca ir upon Camels, to the great 
Fair which is held there yearly at the Mahometan Eaſter ; 101 the 
many and numerous Caravans which reſort thither at that time, 
buy it up, and tranſport it to the different Countries to which 
they belong. = = | oo. 
The reſt of the Coffee goes from Gedda to Suez, another Port 
near the Head of the Red Sea, about two, and twenty Leagues 
from Grand Cairo, Galleys and other large Barques being ſent for 
it from Egypt every Year. | e 
From Suex the Caravans carry it to Grand Cairo, from whence 
it ſpreads itſelf over Turkey, and ſo through all the Parts of Europe. 
Hut ſince this Drink is become ſo common there, the Engliſh 
and Dutch ſend Ships every Year for it from the Eaft-Indies di- 
rely to Mocca. . 3 ͤũ 7]ͤ? Jet 
Du Four adds to this Account of Bernier, that there is at leaſt 
twenty- five thouſand Bales of three hundred weight each, carry d 
yearly upon Camels from Suez to Cairo, to which City likewiſe 
the Caravans that return with the Pilgrims from Medina, bring 
ten thouſand Bales more, beſides half ar Quantity for Damaſcus 
and Aleppo. Es es e 
Mionſieur d Mont informs us of one Particular, which is very 
remarkable: It happens, ſays he, pretty often, that Coffee is 
dearer at Smyrna than in Europe, which is owing to the great Con- 
ſumption of it; and it is fo true, that I have ſeen Coffee come 
from Marſeilles to Smyrna. | 5 5 
The common Price of Coffee there, is from fifteen to eighteen 
Pence, French; and it is the ſame at Marſeilles, from whence it 
comes, that it is ſometimes ſent from one Place, ſometimes from 
the other, according to the Scarcity of it in either of them. 
Theſe two different ways by which Bernier tells us Coffee is 
brought into Europe, will ſerve to explain the Diſtinction that is 
made of Turkey and India Coffee, and why the latter has not been 
eſteem d ſo good as the former. . 
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| 8 = | : The firſt, ſays Mr. Bradley, is bought by the Turks Metchants, 


who go up into the Country where it grows, and there contract 
for the Fruit of Gardens, or ſo many Trees as they have occaſion 
for, (as our Fruit-mongers do for Cherries in Kent.) When it is 
gathered and prepared, they bring it upon Camels down to Juda, 
a Port at the bottom of the Red Sea (which is the Port of Grand 
Cairo) to be tranſported to Suez, from thence by Land abour 
twenty Miles to Grand Cairo, and ſo down the Nile to Alexandria, 
where it is ſhipped off for Aſia and Europe. n C4 6. SI00I 
There commonly comes thus every Year to Egypt, from = 
to ſeventy thouſand Bales of Coffee, which may contain one wit 
another, about three hundred Weight each. : RES 
The Baſhaw of Cairo ſets a Price upon it according to its Abun- 
dance or Scarcity ; and the People thts make uſe of it as —_ 
in the Market, counting ſo many Berries to an Aſper or Half- 
penny, as we may call it, in proportion to the Value or Price 
filed by the Baſhaw, Eo WER 
But that Sort which we have under the Character of India 
Coffee, is bought at Bertlefukere, where the Fnghf, Dutch, and 
French of late Years ſend up Factors to buy the ſaid Commodity, 
and bring it on Camels to Mocca, from whence it is ſhipped for 
Europe, by which means (altho' it is obliged to paſs the Line 
twice) what we now have that Way is little inferior to Thrkey, 
which was formerly the Refuſe, or what the Turks left at Bettle- 
Ae. Tres Rh ent ot 
The immenſe Quantity of this Fruit, continues Mr. Bradley, 
which is yearly exported from this one Country to other Parts of 
the World, is almoſt incredible; which, as we are informed, is 
computed to be about a million 1 one Vear with an- 
other; and, tho it may ſeem unt daſonable to believe, that this 
Country alone ſhould produce it in fo great abundance, (conſi- 
dering how ſmall a Quantity can be gathered from each ſingle 
Tree) yet with as much Surprize we may admire how it is 
poſſible, that even the Number of Buſhels I have mentioned, 
ſhould be ſufficient to anſwer the vaſt Demand for it, ſince it is 
certain, that, beſides the general Eſteem it has gained all over 
rope, it is not leſs requeſted throughout Africa and Aſia to their 
utmoſt Bounds. 
Hence we may reaſonably conjecture, ſays he, what vaſt Riches 
muſt be amaſs d by theſe Arabs, ſeeing they are the Proprietors of 
this Commodity, and thereby command fo great a Part of the 
Wealth of the moſt opulent Countries. 
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Monſieur Ja Rogue, or rather Monſieur de Ia Aſerbeilli, whoſe © k 
Letters make the principal Part of the Voyage to Arabia Fm 1 
publiſh'd by that Author, has obſerv'd a great many things with 
relation to the Coffee- Trade in Arabia, which are new. Theſe, 
with ſome other Particulars concerning the Geogtaphy of that 
Country, which I did not think it ſo proper to ſeparate from the 6 
reſt, make the Subject of part of the fourth Letter. 

I return, ſays he, to the Subject of our Voyage, Which was to 
purchaſe Coffee, and ſo tranſport it to Europe; but 1 ought fitſt 
to ſay ſomething concerning rhe Country which produces this yas 
luable Plant which we go fo far to fetch Taal To 

Arabia in general is known to be the yaſt Country which et. 
tends from the Streights of the Red Sea to the Gulf of Perſia, 
and from the Eaſtern Ocean, or Great Indian Sea, to the Fron- 
tiers of Syria, Paleſtine, and Egypt, forming the greateſt Peninſula 
that is in the known World. The Diviſion of this Country into 
Arabia De ſerta, Petræa, and Felix, has not been follow d by the 
Eaſtern Geographers and Hiſtorians. By them it has always beet 

divided into ſeveral Kingdoms and Provinces, poſſeſſed even to 
this day by Kings and Princes depending neither on the Grand 
Seignior, nor King of Perſia. C.. IE 9.5 Fond 
One of the moſt conſiderable of theſe Kingdoms is that of 
Yemen, which comprehends the greateſt Part of the Country called 
Arabia Felix; on the Eaſt it is extended along the Ocean from —_—_ 
Aden to Cape Raſalgat, i.e. from Gulf to Gulf. On the South 1 
and Welt Side it is bounded by the Red Sea, and by the Country 1 
of Mecca on the North, 7 8 

This Kingdom alone produces Coffee, and it is only found in 
great abundance in three Cantons of it, thoſe of Berelfaguay, 
Sanaa, and Galbany. All the Riches, Plenty, and Pleaſure of that 
Kingdom is owing to the mountainous Parts of it; for along the 
Sea- Side, in ſome Places twelve Leagues in breadth, the Country 
is dry and barren, and would be inſupportable, were it not for 
the Mountains which border it. 5 

While we were at Aden, before our Arrival at Mocca, we 
might have loaded Coffee in abundance, which comes from Sanaa 
and Galbany; but thee being not ſo much eſteem'd as thoſe of Beret- 
faguay, we reſolv d to go on to Mocca, where, after having made 
a Treaty with the Governour, we went to Betelfaguay, and eftas 
bliſh'd a Factory there. —.— 

It is five and thirty Leagues diſtant from Mocca towards the 
bottom of the Red Sea. We went it ordinarily in two Days along 
the Sides of the Mountains, lying the firſt Night at a Town 
called Zebit. e 1 
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who reſides there. The Moſques are very fine, the Houſes built 
of Bricks, one or two Story high, with a Terrals. 
The Town is not walled, only there is a large Caſtle within 
a Musket-Shot of it; but the greateſt Curioſity to us was the 
Baxar or Coffee-Market, which takes up two large Courts, with 
covered Galleries in each. Thither the Country People bring 
their Coffee in great Sacks of Matt, of which two ſerve to load 
a Camel. The Merchants who have a mind to buy, make uſe 
of Banjans, which I can compare to nothing but the Brokers 
1 ĩᷣͤ v | 
In the middle of the Bazar there is a Divan or Sopha raiſed 
four Foot high, where the Officers of the Cuſtom-houſe, and 
ſometimes the Governour himſelf, fit. They keep an Account 
of the Weight and Price of all the Coffee that is fold, that no 
Fraud may be committed in paying the King's Duty. The 
Weighers make uſe of large Scales, but their Weights are only 
Sromes:in Limn-Bags.e i 7 ot Tr th 
The Seller pays about the Value of a Penny in every Piece of 
Eight he receives, and theſe Country People mult always be paid 
Ready-Money, they never give any Credit The Payments are 
made in Mexican Pieces of Eight, or Gold Chequins; for as for 
thoſe of Peru and Seville, they will hardly take them, ever ſince 
the pee as they ſay, gave them ſome bad ones of theſe 
_— ? 5 f 
The Market holds every Day of the Week, except Fridayß; 
but the Country People take care to bring but little Coffee in, if 
they. are mot {ure:of a good Price for it. 
In this Place likewiſe is bought all the Coffee that goes to Tur- 
key. The Turkiſh and Egyptian Merchants go thither 25 that Pur- 
poſe, and load vaſt Quantities of it upon Camels, each of which 
carry two Bales, weighing about 270 Pounds a- piece, to a little 
Port of the Red Sea, about ten Leagues diſtance ; from thence 
they tranſport it to Gedda or Zeyden, in ſmall Boats, and there it 
is put aboard Turkiſþ Veſſels for Suez, which belongs to the 
Grand Seignior. | — ——— 
From Suex the different Caravans carry it to Egypt, and wie? 
other Parts of the Twki Empire; and it's from Egypt that all 
the Coffee hitherto conſumed in France, was brought. 
The Coffee that we bought up at Betelfaguay raiſed the Price 
of it conſiderably; the very News of our Arrival had begun it: 
and this happening to be likewiſe the time of carrying it off 
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been. 1 | 
And indeed there is ſo great an Alteration in the Price of this 
Commodity, that it is eaſy to perceive there never was ſo great a 
Conſumption of it as at preſent ; for the Bohar of Betel aguay, 
weighing about 750 Pounds, which twenty Years ago might have 
been had for ten or twelye Pieces of Eight at moſt, coſts now 
fifteen, and ſometimes more. 

From Betelfaguay the Coffee is carry'd to Mocca by Camels ; 


and the Author tells us in another Letter, that that Town itſelf 
is not very conſiderable ; but that ſince the Europeans have found 


the Way into the Red Sea, the Trade of it is very much im- 
proved. It contains about ten thouſand Inhabirants, the greateſt 
Patt Mahometans, with ſome Armenians and Fews, which laſt 
dwell in a Part of the Town by themſelves, and make there bur a 
2L„„ 8 5 

The Relations of all theſe Authors put together, will, I hope, 


be ſufficient to ſhew both how the Trade of Coffee is carry'd on 
in the Country of Temen, alſo by what means it ſpreads itſelf 
from thence to all other Parts; and I cannot finiſh this Article 
better than by Mr. Houghton's Obſervations concerning what he 


calls the political Uſes of Coffee in England. —{# 
I am told, fays he, that our three Kingdoms ſpend about an 
hundred and twenty Tun a Year, whereof England ſpends about 
ſeventy Tun, which, at fourteen Pounds per Tun, (a middle 
Price now-a-days) will amount to 20586 Pound Sterling ; and 
if it were to be all ſold in Coffee-Houſes, it would reach treble, 
61740 Pounds, which, at ten Pounds a Head, will find Employ- 
one with another, do not ſpend five Pounds each = 
Coffee, when roaſted, loſes about a fourth Part; then there 
is ſpent about fifry-rwo Tun and an half of roaſted Coffee, which 


makes 117600 Pounds, or 1881600 Ounces, or 15252800 


Drachms; which, if there be eight million of People, it is not 
two Drachms, or half a Pint of Coffee a- piece for a Year. How 


little is this Trade, when thus conſider d; and how greatly may 
it be improved, altho we ſpend as many Tuns in half a Year as 

nhebaYfaermnmsns  :. | 
_ Beſides what we uſe, we ſend a great deal abroad; and I doubt 
not but in a ſhort time the Gain of what we ſend abroad will pay 
the firſt Coſt! of all that we ſpend at home : and, I believe, one 
of the beſt Ways to make Advantage of Foreign Trade, is to uſe 
ſuch Wares much at home, and that will teach all we trade with 
N to 


for Egypt and Turkey, made it ſtill dearer than it would have 
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to follow our Example. It does thus in Silks, Call 
Tobacco, and ſeveral other Things. | it: 
Furthermore, Coffee has greatly increaſed the Trade of To- 
bacco and Pipes, Earthen Diſhes, Tin Wares, News- Papers, 
Coals, Candles, Sugar, Tea, Chocolate; and what not?  Cof- 
fee-Houſes make all ſorts of People ſociable, they improve Arts 
and Merchandize, and all other Knowledge: And a worthy Mem- 
ber of this Society, now departed, has thought that Coffee- 
Houſes have improved uſeful Knowledge very much. ; 


icoes, 'Pepper, 
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| Of the Choice of Coppun. | 


FT Aving now deſcribed the Coffee-Fruir, and all the other 
J Parts of the Tree which produces it, the Country where 
it grows, the Method of its Culture, and the Manner in which 
the Domeſtick as well as Foreign Trade about it is carry'd on 
there; it remains ſtill that we inquire into che End of all this 
Pains, both in cultivating and tranſporting it; i. e. the Uſes 
that are made of it, and the Reaſons of its being uſed, or the 
Virtues that have been aſcribed to it. 
As for che firſt of theſe, it is paſt diſpute, that the principal 
Way Coffee has been uſed both in the Fa and Neft, is by making 
it into 2 Liquor or Drin. 
In order to that, che firſt ſtep that ought to be made, is to 
chuſe the beſt Coffee that can be had; and for this, it is neceſſary 
that we be acquainted with the Rules that Authors have laid 
down for diſtinguiſhing that from the reſt. © 
Baneſius is the firſt Author who has ſaid any thing upon this 
Subject; and we have already heard, that the Foundation of the 
Rules he gives, is taken from the Colour of the Fruit. There 
are two ſorts of Berries, ſays he, the one "whitiſh, the other of a 
darkiſs Citron Colour, tending towards a green ; and this is better 
and more preferable, producing, when its Liquor boils, a great deal 


A 


- 


of Oilineſs ſwimming on the Top. Hoare $i 
- Monſieur du Forr obſerves 11 general, that the Coffee- Fruit 
being a Grain, it has this in common with all others, that more 
pulpy and full it is (le mieux il eſt nourri) it is always ſo mach 
the better. We ought likewiſe to take care, ſays he, that it be clean, 
and free from any ſort of Filth or Stuff” mixed with it to increaſe 
its Weight, © It Were to be wiſhed that we could diſtinguiſn the 
© old from the new, it being certain, that the older it is, it is 
© the worſe ; becauſe the longer it is kept, the drier it becomes, 


and 


* 
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and ſo loſes fo much of its Virtue, by the E vaporation of the 
Particles in which that conſiſts. But ſince its Age cannot by 
© any Marks be known, I don't believe there is any other Way to 
© prevent our buying it too old, than that which I make uſe of, 
« wiz. to have ſome from time to time from ſuch Places as ls 
neareſt the Country where it grows ; bur even this Method will 
not always prevent our being impoſed upon. 

Some, who pretend to be good Judges of Coffee, tell us, 
that the li hreſt, and that willed of the deepeſt yellow, ought 
to be whe a d to that which is whine and heavier. 

This laſt Rule I have already obſerved to have been' applied by 
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not hinder bur that it may likewiſe hold of Coffee. 


Monſieur de Blegny has ſaid ſome few chings new about che 
Choice of Coffee: That conſiſts, according to him, princi- 


pally in two things, that it be as clean and as new as poſſible; 
the firſt is calily diſcovered, the ſecond may be known by the 
Berries being intire, not worm-eaten, of a greyiſh Colour, not 
too brown nor white, and by the Strength of the Smell Shit 

© It is a vulgar Miſtake, continues he, to think the whiteſt 
Coffee always the beſt; he was convinced of the contrary, by 
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which came from Holland. The firſt was undoubredly the belt, 
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* preyiſh Colour, and never white nor brown like the other.” 
About the Method of diſtinguiſhing new Coffee from old, 


du Mont adds, to what we have heard from Bleguy, © That old 


Coffee loſes its Taſte as well as Smell, that che new Coffee is of 
a greentth grey, ſomething cranſparent, of an Nauk freſh 


« Taſte, and a Smell like hay. Laſtly, chat it is of a more _ 


20 Conſiſtence, and heavier than the old. 


This Author tells us likewiſe, That of Coffee equally new, 


< the largeſt Berries are to be preferred to che mall ones, Which 
I am apt to think is not always true. 

Pomet tells us, Coffee ought to be KI Ss of a lt Co- 
© four, new, and which does not ſmell muſty. The Grains of a 
F middling fize are beſt, ſuch as they call in French Coffs" de la 
© petite Epinoche. We ought to take cate that it be well cleaned 
© and free from Shells Or Husks mixd with it, Or Grains wich 
© the Husks on. 

© Thoſe who buy whale Bales en ought to beloaty that 
© the bottoms of = have not been wet in the Paſſage; for 
2 4 | c © otherwiſe, 


Avicenna to his Bunchum, whatever be meant by it; but chat does 


ſending for ſome from Marſeilles, and comparing it with that 


28 having been imported by a much ſhorter Cutt than che Durch 
which comes about by ths Eaft-Indies, and was always of a 
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otherwiſe, the whole Bale will ſoon ſpoil, if it is not al- 
ready. T | 
Both Lemerys agree with Pomet. You are to chuſe that Cof- 
fee, ſay they, which is new, well cleared of the Husk, clean, 
of a middling bigneſs, plump, of a dark grey, that is not 
mouldy, that hath not been wet with Sea-Water, and hath a 
pleaſant Smell when it hath been dried. 0 
De Juſſieu prefers the {mall greeniſh Berries that come directly 
from Grand Cairo by the Mediterranean, to the large white Berries 
that come from Moka, round the Cape; the firſt being riper, of 
a more agreeable Taſte, and leſs ſubject to ſpoil. 115 
Valentini has done no more than ee Pomet word for 
word; and I find nothing further upon this Subject, neither in 
la Roque, Bradley, nor any other Author; for what they have 
{aid concerning the Difference of the Turkiſh and India Coffee, the 
particular Places in Arabia where the moſt eſteem'd Coffee grows, 
and other ſuch Obſervations from which any Judgment may be 
made of its Goodneſs, have come in more naturally under other 


Heads, 
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Culture of the CoFFEE-TREE in Arabia Felix. 


HE Coffee-Shrubs, Sir Hans Sloane, Bart. now Preſident 

of the College of Phyſicians, and of the Royal Society, 
obſerves, are planted in Arabia Felix every where, in a rich 
Ground or Mold in great Plenty; and they are watered in Times 
of Drought, as other cultivated Vegetables there are, by artificial 
Channels from Rivers, cut on purpoſe to nouriſn them. After 
three or four Years bearing, the Inhabitants are forced to plant 
new Shrubs, becauſe the old ones become not ſo fruitful after 
that Time. 

It is likewiſe worth taking notice, that in thoſe Parts they dry 
the Fruit in the Sun, and afterwards take off the Husks, by means 
of Hand-mills, as they do here Husks of ſeveral Sorts of Grain, 
to fitithem for Ulle. n las Arr 4 
The greateſt Part of theſe Obſervations are agreeable to what 
we are told by Monſieur [a Roque. Our Travellers, ſays that 
Author, are very poſitive, that - 4 Coffee-Tree is raiſed no other 
Way but by the Seed, the intire Fruit, with all the Coverings 
upon it, being ſet in the Ground. From theſe, Nurſeries of 
young Plants are raiſed, which they afterwards tranſplant as there 
is occaſion. NE Hh Nene 
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The Plantations ate chiefly made near the Feet of Mountains; 
and upon gentle riſing Grounds ; and they always chuſe ſuch 
Places as are moſt ſhady, and beſt ſupply'd with Water. * 

The greateſt part of the Culture confiſts in bringing Water 
from Sources, and little Rivulets found in the Mountains, by 
Streams or Channels carried on purpoſe, quite round the Trees; 
for they muſt be well watered and kept moiſt, in order both to 
fructify, as they ought, and to bring their Fruit to due Maturity. 
And therefore, whenever the Arabians have a mind to tranſplant 
young Trees, they begin by making a Ditch three Foot wide and 
five deep, which they border or line with Pebbles and Flint- Stones, 
that the Water with which the Ditch is filled, may the more 
eaſily penetrate a great way into the Earth, and ſo preſerve a due 
Moiſture there. But when they ſee a great deal of ripe Fruit 
upon the Trees, they ſet off the Water from about them, that 

the Fruit may not be hindered from drying upon the Branches, 
as much as is neceſſary it ſhould. . 

If the French Officers had not travelled to Movah, the Capital 
of Iemen, we ſhould ſtill have been ignorant of one Particularity 
Which relates to the Coffee-Trees, and has hitherto been taken 
notice of by no Author, viz. That in Places that lie towards 
the South, or are very much expoſed; the Coffee-Trees are 
planted under other 2 Trees, which they take to be a kind of 
Poplars; and theſe ſerve to skreen them from the exceſſive Heat 
of the Sun. The Inhabitants are perſuaded, that without this 
Shade, the Flowers of the Coffee-Tree would be ſoon quite 
burnt up, and fo never produce any Fruit; and our Travellers 
were convinced of the truth of this, by what they obſerved in 
ſome Trees, growing in ſuch Places without the Advantage of a 
Shade. Theſe Poplars extend their Branches very much on all 
ſides, and form a fort of Umbrella, which covers intirely what- 
ever is found under it. . pr 

It was at ſome diſtance from the City of Tagus where they 
ſaw the firſt Coffee-Trees, that they , likewiſe obſerved this 
Singularity 3 the Country being there open, and much expoſed 
to the burning Heat of the Sun. Each Poplar had a certain 
number of Coffee-Trees under it, through the whole Planta- 
tion; they being planted in Rows, as they do the Apple-Trees 
in Normandy. © 9 I 

In other Places which are not ſo much expoſed to the Sun, 
theſe ſhady Trees are not to be found, there being no occa- 
fon for them: But there, as well as every where - 

O 1 
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the Coffee Trees ſtand in Lines, at a {mall diſtance from one 


another. | ” 
I cannot help obſerving here, by the by, that it was un- 


doubredly the Coffee-Trees being planted under others, that led 
Monſieur Bernier into the Miſtake of thinking this Plant a Species 
of the Convoloulus, Dr. Robinſon has long ago made this Re- 
mark; but it could not be known at that time, what had given 
occaſion to Monſieur Bermier's Miſtake. . 
But to go on with Monſieur Ia Roque. As for the Coffee- 


Harveſt, ſays he, ſince the ſame Tree is at the ſame time often 


loaded with Flowers, and green and ripe Fruit; that muſt neceſ- 


farily happen at three different Seaſons ; but as theſe are not all 


regular and fixed, the Arabians reckon but one Harveſt in the 


Year, which is always in May, the far greateſt Quantity of Coffee 
being gathered at that tim. . . 
For this purpoſe they ſpread a Canvas under the Tree, and 
then ſhake it; and this brings away with eaſe all the Coffee that 
* moroughly ripe. oo 


As ſoon as it is gathered, they put it into Sacks, and carry it 


to a convenient Place for drying. There they lay it in _ 
upon Matts, expoſed to the Sun, till ſuch time they think the 
Husks may be eaſily got off, by means of a large Stone or Iron- 


Rollers, which they draw over them for that Effect. 


When the Beans are thus cleared from the Husks, and parted 
in two in the manner we ſee them, they are laid out to dry in 
the Sun a ſecond time, being as yet too green and moiſt to ſuf- 


fer the Sea; . afterwards they winnow them with great Fans, till 
they are thoroughly clean; for without that Care, their Coffee 


does not ſell at near ſo great a Price as otherwiſe. 


Thus far Monſieur Ia Roque; and by all theſe different Parts 
of Labour is Coffee made fit for Uſe or Sale; being tranſported 


in this State, in immenſe Quantities, from one Province of Arabia 


he alone, through all the reſt of Afia and Europe, and a good 


Part of Africa and America. 


Whether 


TY, 


IV hether the Arabians uſe any Art to prevent the 
Grnath of the Corrnn-Puan in ale 
Countries. 


[KT HO was the Inventor or firſt Relater of this Story, That 

the Arabians ſpoil the germinative Faculty of the Coffee- 

Fruit, I cannot find. Of all i Authors I have conſulted, du 

Four is the firſt who has mentioned it; bur at the ſame time he 

talks of it as a thing that had been often ſaid before him; nei- 
ther is he at all inclined to think it is true. Tram Ao. 

A great many People aſſure us, fays he, that the Coffee-Fruic 
is boiled, or paſſed through a hot Oven, before it be expoſed 
to Sale, in order to deſtroy the Germe or vegetative Principle in it, 
for fear it ſhould be ſown elſewhere. Others maintain the con- 
trary, and their Opinion is grounded on a Reaſon, which to me 
ſeems indiſputable. If it were true, ſay they, that Coffee is either 
boiled or heated in an Oven before it is exported from Arabia, 

i it would be a very rare thing to find any Berries with the Skins 
| pon them; for theſe being but thin, would neceſſarily be con- 
Þ ſumed at the firſt Approach of Fire; and yet a great many ſuch 
Berries are to be met with in the Coffee that comes to theſe Parts: 
beſides, the Fire would give it a burnt Taſte or Smell, which 
nevertheleſs we do not perceive it hath wk: 
Thoſe who are for the other {ide of the Queſtion, anſwer, that 
the Tree which bears the Coffee, being a Plant of fo great Conſe- 
quence, it is impoſſible to think, that either Curioſity, Neceſſity, 
or Intereſt, muſt not have naturalized it in ſome other Country 
before this Time, if the germinative Faculty of the Fruit were 
not loft before it reaches any other Place. But ſuch People do 
not duly attend to the Diſpenſations of Providence, which has 
given to every Country, excluſive of all others, the Privilege of 
producing ſome Things, which all the Induſtry of Man can ne- 
ver render common in any but that. Bs 

Dr. Robinſon, tho without giving any Reaſon for it, is of a 
different Opinion from Monſieur du Four. The Arabians, ac- 
cording to him, are as careful in deſtroying the germinative Fa- 
culty of the Coftce-Fruit or Seed, as the Dutch of the Moluccos are 
in their Nutmegs. 8 

This Opinion is likewiſe adopted by Mr. Ray, and he has 
tranſlated Dr. Robinſon's Words into Latin, without ever inquiring 

1 | further 


( 52 ) 
further about the Truth of them. It was probably new to him, 
and therefore made a very proper Material for his Botanical 
Common-Place-Book, I mean his Hiftory of Plants; where the 
Queſtion, generally ſpeaking, is what Authors have ſaid, but ſel- 
dom whether they were in the right for ſaying ſo. 
Monſieur du Mont has talked more reaſonably upon this Sub- 
ject. It is a Miſtake, ſays he, to believe that the Arabiaus, either 
by Fire or Water, endeavour to prevent the Propagation of Coffee 
elſewhere. Nature has ſaved them this Trouble, in giving the 
Country of Lemen alone the Qualities neceſſary for producing this 
Plant in any Plenty, and refuſing it to all others. Of this the 
Turks have had the Experience in an hundred Places of Anatolia 
and Romania; ſo that, after all their Trials, they are till obliged 
to go and buy their Coffee ar Suez. = 
Blegny advances two other Reaſons againſt this Opinion, both 
drawn from Matters of Fact. The firſt is, That a Gentleman, 
near Dijon in Burgundy, {owed ſome Coffee-Seeds as they came 
from the Levant, which produced Plants every way like thoſe 
that grow in Arabia. This has been ſince contradicted ; but his 
ſecond Reaſon, I myſelf have experienced the Truth of, namely, 
that if a Berry is kept but a Day or two in cold Water, it will 
begin to Chit; and if it has been firſt ſteeped in Horſe-dung 
Water, and then put into a proper Soil, it will fend forth 
TAs. th 3 . . 
Houghton made the ſame Experiment, but not with the ſame 
Succeſs. I put ſome Berries into a Glaſs of Water, ſays he, about 
a Week ſince, to ſee if they will ſprout; but as yet there is no 
appearance, altho they are tolerably ſwell d, and look white and 
bright. But he adds, that by making a Decoction of them, he 
, d e 
Another convincing Proof of the Falſity of this Reproach 
made to the Arabians, is given us by Monſieur de Juſſieu, in theſe 
Words: When the Seeds are ſet in the Ground as ſoon as they 
are pulled from the Trees, they will hardly fail to ſucceed; but 
after any conſiderable time, they ſeldom come to any thing: And 
this juſtifies the Inhabitants of the Coffee- Country from the Ac- 
cuſation they have been loaded with, or boiling or drying by Fire, 
all the Coffee they ſuffer to be exported, leſt it ſhould be ſown in 
any other Country. e or 
All theſe Arguments notwithſtanding, Mr. Bradley has thought 
fit ro publiſh chi Story lately from Mr. Ray, that is at leaſt from 
the third Hand; and in ſo doing he is more inexcuſable than any 
of the other two. So prudent are the Maſters of that Cn 
| xo | ays 


ſays he, ſpeaking of Arabia Felix, that on no accqunt” will chey 
ſuffer either Plant or Seed to come alive out of their Dominions, 
taking great care to deſtroy the germinative Faculty of choſe Her- 
ries they ſend abroad, and inflicting the moſt ſevere Puniſhments 
on ſuch as attempt the Tranſportation of any Plants of it. 
That the Arabians prohibit the Tranſportation” of Coffee- = 
Plants under the ſevereſt Penalties, is very reaſonable to ſuppole;; 
but I am ſurprized to hear Mr. Bradley talk of the germinative 
Faculty being deſtroyed in all the Seeds they tranſport, and that 
he ſays no more about it. For, in the firſt place, in another 6f 
his Books, he has given us two very good Reaſons why any ſuch 
Practice as this (were it poſſible without damaging the Seeds) is 
altogether needleſs. The Coffee-Berries, according to him, muſt 
be planted with one of the Husks on; therefore, ſince both the 
 Husks are taken off with all poſſible Care, as being what in- 
hances the Value of the Coffee; they have no occaſion to uſe 
any other Art, to prevent its being propagated from Seeds they 
J ann = „„ 
Again, Mr. Bradley tells us, the Seeds muſt be planted as ſoon 
as they are gathered; and he has even inſiſted, at great length, 
on the abſolute Neceſſity thereof: there is therefore certainly no 
danger of any Plantation being begun in other Countries by 
Seeds: And accordingly we find, that the Dutch never thought 
of cultivating Coffee in the Iſland of Java, till they had firſt, by 
a lucky Stratagem, found the Means of getting ſome Plants from 
0. OO Om Rey oY 
In the ſecond place, how could Mr. Bradley, a Philoſophical 
Botaniſt, and who had, before the Publication of his Treatiſe on 
Coffee, written ſo much concerning the Theory of Vegetation, 
mention ſo ſingular a Phenomenon as this, without at leaſt en- 
deavouring to account for it? eſpecially after what he might have 
found upon this Subject, in Dr. Grew's Anatomy of Plants; in 
which it is ſhown, as we have already heard, that let the germi- 
native Faculty of the Coffee- Berries be deſtroyed never ſo much, 
the Germe itſelf is not; the Seminal Plant being ſtill as plainly 
diſcernible in the Coffee as it is brought to us, as in any other 
Seed whatever. = 2 i OW 
Theſe rwo Reflections relate chiefly ro Mr. Bradley, tho' the 
firſt of them may be applied to the Fact in Queſtion, about which 
ſome further Obſervations from Monſieur Ia Roque deſerve {till to 
be added. 3 3 
It is the general Opinion, ſays that Author, but of which the 
Learned begin to ſee the Folly more and more every day, that 
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< mey-as is pr 
it in another ( no purpoſe. 
7 Ray, an Engliſh Doctor, and be the moſt 1 Bo- 
deni of, our Time, has given in to this: vulgar Error, as well 
3 e xe reſt; for after ralking of the Virtues of Coffee, etells us | 
y, that it is ſur rizity how: Arabians ſhould pre- 3 
the «qa of ſo 1 as one Grain of Coffee into 

._ _.. anotherX untr „that is ca pable.of producing a Plant, ec. But 

this is a „for which there can be no further Pretence, I 
3 alter che Aſſurances our Travellers have given us of the contrary; 

intire Bales of Coffee in e the et | 
Veſſis brought along with them; for theſe 
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